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Ladies’ House and Street Dresses, 
Figs. 1-3. 

Figs. 1 and 3.—Ptastron Basqur anp Curtain 
Skirt. This graceful costume is brocaded wool 
of mingled bronze green and silver gray, with a 
bronze silk skirt. The basque is of the wool 
brocade, opening over a silk vest; the sleeves, 
bows, and the loops on the back are of silk. The 
skirt of silk has a flowing train in the new style 
and a box-pleated tablier, over which falls the 
new curtain drapery. This curtain over-skirt is 


Fig. 1.—Ptastron Basque anp Currarn Sxirr. 


Front.—[See Fig. 3.] 








SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





of the brocaded wool faced with silk in front, 
fringed below, and joined by grelots to the three 
gathered breadths of the back. This is an excel- 
lent model for grenadine dresses. 

Fig. 2.—Pteatep Biovse, Pian Drapep Over- 
Skirt, AND DeMI-TRAINED Skirt (wira Cur Paper 
Parrery). This simple and graceful model is 
used for the muslin, lawn, and print dresses that 
are made with a loose unlined waist and confined 
by a belt; the pattern is also used for plain wool- 
ens, grenadines, and summer silks that are fitted 
over a tight lining. The front of the blouse is 








Fig. 2.—Ptearen Brovse, Pain Drapep Over-Skirt, AND 
Demi-rraineD Sxint.—Witn Cur Paper Parrern. 
[Cut Paper Patterns of Fig. 2, Pleated Blouse, Plain Draped Over-Skirt, and Demi-trained Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent by Mail, 


laid in three pleats on each side, and has no darts. 
The back has a side form beginning in the arm- 
hole, and instead of a middle seam in the back, 
four pleats are laid straight from the neck to the 
end of the garment. The collar is prettily shaped. 
The edges of the blouse are merely hemmed and 
stitched in rows by machine, or else they are 
piped with silk, or trimmed with braid or needle- 
worked edging, or else lace. This pattern differs 
from one previously illustrated in the Bazar in 
having no yoke. The plain draped over-skirt is 
long and rather bouffant behind, according to the 





Fig. 3.— 


Fics. 1-3.—LADIES’ HOUSE AND STREET DRESSES—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN OF FIG. 





style now being revived in Paris. The portfolio 
pocket is very pretty when sewed flatly on the over- 
skirt, and is also seen with a square back separate 
from the skirt; the pocket then hangs outside. 
The demi-trained skirt has but one side form. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
PLEATED BLOUSE, PLAIN DRAPED OVER- 
SKIRT, AND DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT. 

PrxeateD Biovsr.—This pattern is in five pieces 

—front, back, side back, sleeve, and collar. This 

garment is loosely fitting, and is held in place by 
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Piastron Basque anp Curtain Skier. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 


Prepaid, on Receipt of 25 Cents for the whole Suit.) 
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a belt. The front has three side pleats each side. 
The back is adjusted to the figure by a side back 
and four side pleats turning one way, from left 
to right. When cutting place the middle of the 
front on the edge of the goods. The notches at 
the top and bottom show where to turn for the 
hem. Place the middle of the back on a fold of 
the goods to avoid a seam, Cut the collar bias ; 
when sewing hold the rounding part slightly full. 
Join to the neck by meeting the notches, and turn 
in the line of perforations. Cut the remaining 
pieces lengthwise. Join the pattern by the notch- 
es and perforations. To form the pleats in the 
front and back place two lines of perforations 
evenly together for each pleat, and sew down to 
the waist line. Sew in the sleeve by placing the 
long seam to the notch in the back part, and the 
short one to that in the front part of the armhole, 
and hold the sleeve slightly full on the rounding 
part at the top when sewing. This garment is 
worn with a belt, to conform to the figure. An 
outlet of an inch is allowed for perforated seams, 
and a quarter of an inch for all others. 

Quantity of material, single width, for a person 
of medium size, 3} yards. 

Parts Drapep Over-Sxirt.—This pattern is in 
four pieces—front, side gore, back breadth, and 
pocket. Join the front and side gore by meeting 
the notches, make two upturned pleats on the 
back edge of the side gore by placing two per- 
forations evenly together for each pleat, then 
join to the back breadth. The back is draped in 
three pleats on each side, and in the middle by 
placing the two single perforations evenly togeth- 
er for the middle pleat, and the cluster of two 
for the pleats on the side. Trim with bows as 
illustrated. Turn the top of the pocket down by 
the notches, and place on the side gore by meet- 
ing the perforations. Sew a tape on the seams 
near the pleats, and tie back, holding the front of 
the skirt in place. Cut the middle of the front 
and back breadths on a fold of the goods to avoid 
seams. Cut two pieces like the pattern given of 
the side gore. Gather the top of the back 
breadth, and sew on a belt the required size of 
the waist. A quarter of an inch is allowed for 
seams. 

Quantity of material, single width, 5 yards. 

Demi-rraInep Sxirt.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—front, back, and side gore. Cut the front 
and back with the long straight edges laid on the 
fold of the goods. Cut two pieces like the pat- 
tern given of the side gore. The front gore is 
trimmed from top to bottom by five side pleats, 
each side turning toward the middle. Join the 
skirt according to the notches. A quarter of an 
inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, single width, 74 yards. 
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Cut Paper Patterns of the pretty and 
comfortable Pleated Blouse, Plain Draped Over- 
Skirt, and Demi-trained Skirt, illustrated on the 
first page of the present Number, are now ready, 
and will be sent by Mail, prepaid, by the Publish- 
ers, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. Full Lists of 
our Cut Paper Patterns sent free on application. 





(a Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a large variety of full-sized patterns, illus- 
trations, and descriptions of Ladies’ Bathing 
Dresses, Cloaks, Slippers, Bags, etc. ; Silk and 
Grenadine Dresses for Elderly Ladies ; Children’s 
Summer Suits; Ladies’ Silk, Gauze, Grenadine, 
Percale, and other Summer Toilettes ; Wrappers, 
Dusters, Fichus, Parasols, Bonnets, Coiffures, 
Collars, and Cuffs ; Gentl Travelling Caps, 
Cigar Cases, Fly Screens, ete., etc. ; with choice 
literary and artistic attractions. 
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The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for July 20 contains the conclusion of 
“ Le CHIEN D'OR,” with a fine engraving,a series 
of sketches of Moose-hunting in Nova Scotia, and 
other attractive features. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for Fuly 27. 





AGE. 


“TT is hard to grow old gracefully,” some 

authority tells us, and when we see the 
strenuous efforts made by many to resist 
the incursions of time, we readily agree to 
the proposition.- But it is like fighting 
against the stars in their courses, and per- 
haps the struggle only renders the ravages 
of years more apparent. People are con- 
stantly growing old, and yet no one seems 
to get used to it. Doubtless we ought to 
accept every change age brings as an inci- 
dent of the journey merely, as we accept 
the changes of the seasons, taking part in 
‘the pleasures peculiar to each without hank- 
ering unwisely for those beyond reach and 
unseasonable. Wrinkles should not appall 
or gray hairs afflict, nor the loss of bloom 
sadden, since we would not barter our ex- 
periences, our memories, the fruit of years, 
for all the beauty youth can boast. Those 
who earn their bread have a feeling that 
age disables them in the eyes of the world, 
and diminishes their chances of obtaining a 
livelihood ; others, who have been used to 
being merely ornamental, to being admired 
and complimented upon the very charms of 
which age divests us, can not endure its ap- 
proach with equanimity, rebel against be- 








ing supplanted by younger people, against 
being laid upon the shelf like a book that 
has outgrown its interest, and they endeay- 
or to repel it by a thousand arts and cos- 
metics. They are afraid to grow old, and 
fear is always ungraceful. But has age no 
advantages, no comeliness, no attractions? 
Has not the old person weathered many a 
dangerous point? Has she not survived 
many @ vanity, many a heart-achef Has 
she not learned to live from day to day, to 
find pleasure in trifles, to suffer without 
whining? Has she not the monopoly of 
giving advice? Is not her conversation as 
interesting as a historical romance? Could 
any other make the past defile before us as 
in a magic mirror? Who can tell us so 
faithfully as she of the manners and cus- 
toms of fifty years ago—how the hair was 
worn, the gown cut? Is she not an ency- 
clopedia of the details which go to make up 
history? Does any one elbow or contra- 
dict her, or tell her that her problems are 
all unproved, and her enthusiasms only un- 
ripeness? No precious possibilities keep 
her restless. She is acquainted with youth 
no less than with age, and claims the ad- 
vantage of having seen them both, near at 
hand and in perspective. Her work is done 
and harvested ; and though she may regret 
the time when she bore the burden and heat 
of the day, yet what has she to dread from 
frost or blight? Moreover, does not age 
have the arm-chair, and the seat in the 
horse-cars ? 





SOME HOUSEHOLD ECONOMIES. 


E are beginning in this country to 
comprehend the wasteful manner in 
which, for a century and a half at least, we 
have been living, and to feel the need of an 
economy that shall make the most of such 
provision as we have, and carry it farthest. 
In the earlier years of the settlement of the 
continent the food supply was on a different 
basis from that on which it was afterward 
placed, and during that time the home tra- 
ditions, those of Mother England, were in 
full play. In a few families these have de- 
scended, and are recognized as binding to- 
day, many a stern woman having tyrannized 
over her son’s wife till she has in her turn 
felt the authority of the family tradition, 
and thanked Heaven and her mother-in-law 
therefor. But in the larger number of fam- 
ilies the greater and still growing abun- 
dance of food soon destroyed the sense of 
any necessity to save and spare, and a prod- 
igal carelessness and wastefulness was the 
result, which has been continued till to-day. 
Doubtless it takes very much more time to 
practice these economies than it would to let 
them pass, and continue to live with spend- 
thrift ease ; but it is questionable # in most 
instances the time would be any better spent, 
while the result is tangible and desirable. 
It is said that there is enough substance 
thrown away and squandered in American 
families to keep the moderate French or 
English family ; and although that is prob- 
ably an exaggerated statement, there is a 
moral in it. The American marketer buys 
usually the best; it appears upon her table 
once, is sometimes warmed over for a second 
dish or for a breakfast, sometimes not, and 
Bridget does as she pleases with the frag- 
ments, either giving or throwing them away. 
An Englishwoman buys, let us say, a roast- 
ing piece of beef; she, too, buys the best, 
because, as she will use it, it is the cheapest. 
The upper cut makes one day’s dinner hand- 
somely ; the under cut, in thin slices, carved 
across instead of up and down, fried in but- 
ter, and served on mashed potatoes or on 
rice, garnishing the dish to make it seem 
like something choicer, and add to appetite, 
makes a second dinner; then the long end 
piece, which has remained untouched, makes 
an excellent stew with tomatoes or carrots 
and potato balls for a third dinner, being 
cooked and cooled so as to remove the gross- 
ness, and then warmed up again; the vari- 
ous fragments either make a pie, or, hashed 
and spiced or curried, answer for a fourth 
dinner, which will be pieced out, as one may 
say, by a rather daintier dessert than usual, 
as the case will be also with the fifth din- 
ner—a soup of the bones that remain, made 
hearty with vegetables; and, after all, there 
is left a store of invaluable dripping. The 
American housewife in comfortable circum- 
t who should make five dinners for a 
moderate family from a roast of beef would, 
until recently, have considered herself a 
serimping and shabby woman, and would 
fear being held by her neighbors, well-in- 
formed through the servants, as a niggardly 
skinflint. Now,on the contrary, she is in- 
clined to look about and see if she can not 
better instruction, and procure a sixth dish 
from the same source. 

But there are various other ways in which 
the Englishwoman can give us lessons in 
economy. It is safe to say that nothing is 
wasted under her care. Even her stale beer 
is saved to rinse her bronzes in, to boil with 
other material and make her old plate look 








like new, and to clean her soiled black silks ; 
and the lemons whose outer skin has been 
grated off, and whose juice has been squeezed 
out, if they are not laid aside to boil in any 
compound, are given to the cook to clean 
her saucepans. If she keeps fowl, every egg 
brought in is dated with a pencil, and those 
of the earlier date are used first ; if there are 
any to be spared, she lays them by for win- 
ter provision, usually by passing over them 
@ camel’s-hair pencil dipped in oil, which 
hermetically seals and preserves their con- 
tents; and where she uses only the whites 
in one dish, she contrives another in which 
she shall use the yolks. If the bread has 
become dry, she does not immediately throw 
it to the hens or dedicate it to a pudding; 
she dips the loaf in hot water, and sets it in 
the oven, and finds it sufficiently fresh for 
family use. Nor does she often indulge in 
the doubtful luxury of baker’s bread, since 
she has learned that she thereby loses in 
bread just the weight of the water used in 
compounding it, besides running the risk 
of deleterious ingredients. And when the 
bread is really dried past freshening, then 
it answers for stuffing, is grated for crumbs, 
or is soaked with milk and beaten eggs for 
puddings; none of it is thrown away. She 
is equally economical concerning the ham; 
when no more slices can be cut from the 
bone, there is yet a small quantity of dry 
meat upon it that would seem to most of 
our housekeepers as something rather worth- 
less. Not so to this good woman; it is dried 
a little further, and then grated from the 
bone, and put away in jars, to be taken out 
and seasoned on requirement for the en- 
richment of omelets, for spreading upon sa- 
vory dishes of toast which make a nice ad- 
dition to breakfast or lunch, for stuffing 
olives, and making sandwiches, after which 
grating the bone serves to flavor soup. In 
the same way she grates her cheese that is 
too dry or near the rind, using it afterward 
as a relish, or as a dressing to macaroni or 
other substance. All bones, meanwhile, as 
well as the ham bone, are objects of care 
with her, or with the servants whom she 
has trained to her will, and are regularly 
boiled down to add the result to the stock 
pot for gravies and soups, by which means 
she procures the latter at almost no cost at 
all. Whenever she has a few slices of het- 
erogeneous cold meats, she has countless pal- 
atable ways of using them—deviled, broiled 
in a batter, scalloped, minced into croquettes 
or mayonnaises. 

As a general although not universal thing, 
among ourselves, when these stray bits and 
bones are not thrown away, they are given 
away; but the latter is not the English- 
woman’s idea of charity; she holds that the 
poor, unaccustomed to dainty food, find a 
coarser kind quite as agreeable as the leav- 
ings of her table; she prepares especially 
for them, saving all liquors in which meats 
have been boiled as a base for broths of bar- 
ley and pease, that are regularly dispensed, 
with tea leaves and coffee grounds dried 
over, and from which a second draught can 
be made, with oatmeal, vegetables, and 
dripping. Dripping, by-the-way, forms no 
inconsiderable item in this sort of economy ; 
it is skimmed from every pot and saved 
from every pan, and when a sufficient quan- 
tity accumulates it is clarified by pouring 
boiling water upon it, mixing it well, and 
putting it by to “set,” the sediment going 
to the bottom when cold, leaving a hard 
clean cake, which is useful on domestic oc- 
casions where butter or lard would be used, 
as the “shortening” of meat-pie crusts and 
gingerbread, and for common basting and 
frying. Some housekeepers, to be sure, who 
are able to live more sumptuously, abandon 
this to the cook, by whom it is claimed as a 
perquisite, and valued as an equivalent of 
large extra wages. Others, on the contrary, 
not only save their own dripping, but pur- 
chase beef suet in amount, after ding 
it set it on the fire, covered with milk, to 
simmer, with sufficient salt and a little sug- 
ar; when entirely melted, the mixture be- 
ing put away to cool in jars, from which it 
is extracted as required, being thought by 
many equal to the best butter, and being a 
primeval and pure sort of oleomargarine, on 
which there is the stamp of good usage. 
Beyond this system of saving on a small 
scale, and doing it so regularly and so pre- 
cisely that it becomes second nature, and is 
done with as little extra thought as there is 
given to the paring of the potatoes, the Eng- 
lish housekeeper goes further, in dealing out 
to her servants the week’s allowance of 
sugar, rice, flour, coffee, and all other house- 
hold provision that is kept in quantity, and 
requiring an account of it all to be rendered, 
the thing having been brought to so fine a 
point that she knows the exact amount of 
each article requisite for her family, allow- 
ing so much to each individual, and that 
quantity being sufficient, as she knows by 
experience ; two ounces of tea, for instance, 
being regarded as a week’s supply for each 
single individual, one-half pound of sugar, 
three and cne-half pounds of meat for a 





woman and five and one-quarter for a man— 
facts which the housekeeper probably learn- 
ed from her mother, and she from her moth- 
er before her—knowing, moreover, that the 
greater variety of food offered diminishes 
the quantity of the simpler kinds required. 
All of these stores she sets down in her 
housekeeping book as she gives them out, 
and she does not fail on the next dispensing 
day to consult her dates, and if any thing 
be left over in the cook’s hands, not account- 
ed for, to subtract that from the amount to 
be newly issued. And in England servants 
expect this; so far from being indignant 
with it, they would feel as if there were no 
guiding hand behind them were it left un- 
done, and they given their head in an over- 
flowing store-room, as servants are with us. 
In fact, there is no saving which the house- 
wife across the water considers too small to 
practice, or as beneath her dignity; and 
when we shall have followed her example 
in her pet economies more generally than we 
follow it at present, we shall have more 
right and more ability to indulge ourselves 
in our pet extravagances otherwise. 





ENGLISH SOCIAL CUSTOMS. 


The Etiquette of Fees.—Fees to Servants when visit- 
ing at a Country House.—Dressing-room Fees at a 
1.—Fees to Porters, Maids, Coachmen, etc.—The 
Question of Cabs and liveried Carriages : mnomy 
of the Latter.—Omnibuses (Etiquette of) and Under- 
ground Railway.—The English ‘‘ Physician” and 
* Medical Man:” curious Distinction.—The Fee of 
each, and the customary Manner of giving it.—The 
“nominal” and actual Price of Music.—Extravagant 
ices of new Books.—How to buy them for one- 
third the Publishers’ Price.—The Versatility and 
Usefulness of London Stationers,—The Hiring Sys- 
tem.—Unfurnished Apartments.—Bakers’ special 
Dishes and Attendance.—Service of Lady’s-Maid, 
Seamstress, etc. (Hints for engaging). 
EW minor matters of custom or etiquette are 
more perplexing to foreigners in England, 
especially to Americans, than the question of fees. 
Every thing there seems to be governed so by 
some rule that it would appear easy for the stran- 
ger to learn what was required of him; but such 
is by no means the case. In no country is social 
etiquette on some points more difficult to see and 
appreciate from the outside, and in no country is 
the system more thoroughly established. Taking 
up again the question of country-house visiting, 
how few strangers know quite what to do in re- 
gard to the servants of his or her host; and yet 
something very definite is required. Fees at a 
country or town house where you may be visiting 
are somewhat dependent upon the length of your 
stay or the service done you by domestics ; but 
even a stay of twenty-four hours will demand a 
recognition of one servant at least—in such a 
case the maid or man servant who has attended 
you, and who will assuredly look for half a crown 
or five shillings before you leave. A longer pe- 
riod at a house, including butler and footman and 
maid-servants, necessitates fees of from five or 
ten shillings to one sovereign to the butler, hai? 
as much to the footman and coachman, if he has 
driven: you, and half as much to the maid who 
has served you. A lady visiting alone of course 
need only “remember” the maid and butler or 
coachman, but it is sure to be looked for in some 
quarter. A surprising custom to Americans is 
the feeing of the servants who attend the ladies’ 
or gentlemen’s dressing-rooms at a ball or soirée 
of any importance. From a shilling to half a 
crown is expected on such occasions, though it is 
supposed to be frowned upon by every hostess. 
Yet I have heard a lady of rank and fashion, 
deprecating the custom, add, “‘ However, it always 
makes your people good-natured about company.” 
Railway porters who carry your luggage and de- 
posit your traps in the carriage expect “ tup- 
pence” for every large piece; and they merit it, 
for good nature and civility always seem to be- 
long to the railway officials in England. The 
man who brings home boxes or parcels from a 
shop looks for his “glass of beer,” otherwise 
“ tuppence ;” and the lodging-house servants, and 
often the landlady as well, are remunerated ac- 
cording to the length of your stay or the demands 
upon their time, in fees from half a crown to ten 
shillings. 

If you take a carriage, or “ brougham,” as liver- 
ied carriages are usually called, you must caleu- 
late upon feeing the driver in sums of from one to 
eight shillings, and it is well to have an under- 
standing on this point before starting out. In this 
connection it occurs to me to mention the total 
ignorance with which even travelled Americans 
meet the London modes of transit. Cabs indis- 
criminately from a until night seem to 
them a cheap method of journeying, and even 
available when making calls, but in reality a liv- 
eried carriage costs but little more if personally 
engaged. e “job-master,” as the proprietor 
of a stable calls himself, gives to his patrons a 
printed scale of prices, from which you can cal- 
culate to a penny the expense of hiring vehicles 
of various kinds. The customary rate for a one- 
horse brougham, wit hman in neat livery, is 
about $1 50 an hotir (including the coachman’s 
fee, which is charged sephrately in the bill). Spe- 
cial arrangements are made, however, for differ- 
ent occasions : to and from a dinner party or place 
of amusement, with coachman’s fee, costs about 
$2 50; a drive in the Park, supposed to occupy 
the whole afternoon, with a fine brougham, lan- 
dau, or victoria, and liveried coachman, about $5. 
The stables are sometimes a little out of the way, 
but inquiry will always direct you to one in what 
is called the “mews” of some public street. 

Omnibuses are used chiefly by the sterner sex 
and the working classes of women ; but, after all, 
much depends upon the route. If simply going 
through Oxford Street or some equally good 
thoroughfare, a lady may always use an omnibus 
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in London with comfort and propriety, and at 
all times is the “under-ground” comme il faut. 
Fares in both omnibus and under-ground railway 
are according to the journey, and range from the 
inevitable “ tuppence” to one shilling. 

Another question of English expenditure total- 
ly misunderstood by Americans is the system of 
paying or engaging “medical men” and physi- 
cians. A lady friend afflicted with the common 
result of an English winter—bronchitis—asked 
her landlady if she could recommend a physician. 
“A physician, ma’am?” said the woman ; “cer- 
tainly; but wouldn’t a medical man do as well ?” 
Advice being all my friend required, she investi- 

ted this, to her, meaningless distinction, and 
found that she saved much needless expenditure 
by sending for a “medical man” instead of a 
“physician.” The latter class of practitioners in 
England are only employed in special cases of ill- 
ness, while the “ medical man,” in every sense as 
good a doctor, is a general practitioner, supplying 
his own medicines, and charging in fees only about 
one-fourth as much as the “physician.” It is 
more a social than an educational distinction, and 
yet one of those peculiar questions which nothing 
but a residence among English people can eluci- 
date. Five shillings (about $1 25) is the ordi- 
nary charge of an English medical man, while the 
physician’s fee ranges from £1 to £10. And, by- 
the-way, it is customary, when attended by a phy- 
sician, to place his fee (usually a sovereign) in his 
hand just as he is leaving the room after each 
visit. With the medical man, however, it is the 
rule to pay his account all together, “ after all is 
over.” 

The actual and nominal cost of things in Eng- 
land have many disadvantages for foreigners, es- 
pecially for Americans, who are given to rapid 
extravagances in which there is no time for ques- 
tioning a method. Music is sold for one-half the 
price at which it is published, the custom origi- 
nating in the days when piano-fortes and ballads 
were not so universal as they are to-day; and 
looking at a song marked “ 2s.” you may estimate 
its price as one shilling, and so with all but the 
“popular” or special editions of various compos- 
ers. Books seem startlingly high-priced to Amer- 
icans, accustomed to buying the new novels for 
one dollar or less, and a scientific book for three. 
A new novel in England costs from five dollars 
upward, and books like Daniel Deronda cost eight 
or ten dollars. What wonder, therefore, that the 
circulating libraries flourish as they do in London, 
and that Mudie’s and Smith’s, the leading ones, 
supply nearly all readers of fiction with the new 
books of the day? But remorse at ruinous ex- 
penditures in our own case and patient investi- 
gation brought to light a better means of pro- 
curing the new books so temptingly advertised in 
the London journals. Nearly all the circulating 
libraries publish for free distribution a list of 
books which they offer for sale at about one-third 
the original price, and by consulting these lists 
you can generally find what you want at a mod- 
erate cost; or, if not in that way, by advertise- 
ment—a method so commonly used in England 
that it is both cheap and easy, almost any sta- 
tioner undertaking such an advertisement for you, 
and charging a small commission for his trouble. 
London stationers, by-the-way, are the oracles of 
their neighborhood, and it is surprising how many 
small responsibilities can be placed upon their 
willing shoulders; not only in the matter above 
referred to, but in the hiring of servants, apart- 
ments, and even houses, they are found ready and 
capable of giving the proper kind of assistance, 
and of late many stationers have undertaken to 
receive and forward letters for travellers, being in 
many cases more prompt and business-like than 
bankers are in the matter of one’s correspondence. 

Few Americans, taking up a brief residence in 
England, know to what extent they can provide 
themselves with what they require by the hiring 
system. I have heard it said that with this sys- 
tem unfurnished apartments were preferable to 
furnished ones, but should hardly recommend 
them unless for a sojourn of an entire year. Fur- 
niture of every description, carpets, table-linen, 
all may be hired by the week or month at certain 
shops in any part of London. 

While in apartments it is well to know that 
nearly every baker and confectioner cooks special 
dishes to order, soups being generally ordered 
from the baker’s, who will also supply you with 
any extra attendance required, that obliging and 
“ knowledgable” creature a “young man” being 
always available at a moment’s notice from the 
nearest confectioner’s or baker’s for the mod- 
est remuneration of seven-and-sixpence for the 
“hevening’s hattendance,” be it at dinner or sup- 
per party. The service of a lady’s-maid, seam- 
stress, or other servant may also be procured for 
so short a time as a week or month, but. should, 
of course, be engaged only on good recommenda- 
tion. Dress-makers “by the day” are hardly to 
be recommended in England, except for children’s 
or plain sewing ; in such cases their charges vary 
from two to three shillings a day, including, of 
course, meals and beer, the inevitable accompani- 
ment of the mid-day and evening repast. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


PLEATED BLOUSE, PLAIN DRAPED OVER-SKIRT, AND 
DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT. 


IHE simple dress with a pleated blouse and 
plain draped over-skirt illustrated on our 

first page, and of which a cut paper pattern is 
published, is one of the favorite models for sum- 
mer dresses that are made up without lining the 
waist. Itis in the simplicity of such dresses that 
their style consists. Dress-makers and furnish- 
ing houses put too much trimming upon such 
suits, and indeed many customers have not edu- 
cated their tastes up to the point of appreciating 
the fact that simple stuffs must be plainly made 
in order to be well made. For instance, a dress 


of percale in bourette figures and blue-gray in 





color will look best fashioned after the illustra- 
tion just q and merely bound on the blouse 
and over-skirt with blue worsted braid; a French 
gray percale, or one of black and. white hair 
stripes, looks well with scarlet braid binding; an 
écru linen is either stitched on the edges or else 
bound with chestnut brown. Ruffles or pleat- 
ings make such dresses look old-fashioned. The 
pleated blouse is just sufficiently loose to need a 
belt to adjust it to the figure. It is made with 
three pleats laid down each front from the neck 
to the end of the blouse; these are permanently 
stitched in, as tucks are, in wash dresses. The 
under-arm seams are sloped in at the waist, and, 
to give symmetry, a small side form is put in the 
back. The middle form is cut all in one piece, 
and four pleats, or tucks, all of which turn the 
same way, extend down from the back of the neck 
to the end of the blouse. As shown in the pic- 
ture, the back seems slightly full after the belt is 
passed tightly around the waist. The collar and 
the cuffs are of plain percale or linen the color 
of the braid used for binding. The long round 
over-skirt has a deep apron, and its back is draped 
bouffantly, and ornamented with two long loops 
and ends of the plain material, or else of ribbon. 
The portfolio pocket has a flap of plain goods ; 
this pocket may also be a square bag joined only 
at the top to the over-skirt. The single-pleated 
flounce on the lower skirt is the most popular of 
all flounces this season. Light qualities of wool- 
en goods are being made up by this pattern, and 
if not bound with galloon, they are merely stitch- 
ed on the edges; these of course require a fitted 
lining. Very sheer organdy muslins, either col- 
ored or white, are made with or without lining, 
according to fancy; when lined, the organdy of 
the dress is used for a lining instead of thick 
white goods. Black and dark-colored grenadines 
made in this way are edged with Spanish lace, 
and trimmed with satin ribbon of the color of the 
dress, with a contrasting color on the opposite 
side. Black and also gray dresses have deep 
Jacqueminot red on the wrong side of the rib- 
bon; pale cream-colored dresses have either 
black, blue, or red ribbon; for pale blue dresses 
the colors are cream or dark blue. White dotted 
or sprigged muslin makes a pretty dress fashion- 
ed in this way and worn with shaded ribbons, 
such as pink with claret-color, or else dark sap- 
phire blue with the palest ciel tint. Batiste and 
bunting suits of pale shades for young ladies are 
very pretty made by this design. 


TRAVELLING DRESSES. 


Writers on dress in the London papers for la- 
dies speak with admiration of the pretty travel- 
ling dresses worn by American ladies. Instead 
of the partly worn, frayed-out dresses that Eng- 
lish ladies do not think too dowdy for public car- 
riages and boats, the American traveller has a 
trim, neat costume of substantial fabric and quiet 
color made in the simplest manner, without any 
of the ribbons, puffs, and flounces that are so 
easily disarranged on a long journey. Since the 
revival of short dresses this costume has been 
perfected, and at least one such dress is found in 
the wardrobe of every lady who goes out of town 
during the summer. The materials best adapted 
for travelling are all-wool goods of light quality. 
If there is a thread of cotton, the goods will cockle 
with dampness, and indeed the pure wool is re- 
quired for warmth. Mohair goods are also dura- 
ble, but they lack the softness that is now liked, 
not so much for drapery, but because the soft 
stuffs are pleasant to the touch. Plain solid col- 
ors, or else bourette with rough threads, or the 
smallest checks, are chosen. rk myrtle green 
is a favorite color for brides’ travelling dresses 
this season ; there are also stylish moss and olive 
green dresses in the fashionable English home- 
spun cloths. Plum-color, brown, and blue-gray 
suits of camel’s-hair are very popular, and the 
gray and dust-colored suits are always worn. 
Nice qualities of bunting, either plain or rough- 
threaded like bourette, make nice travelling suits 
for young ladies, but these look best when trimmed 
with the same, or else narrow braid of the self 
color, instead of the gay galloons worn last year. 

The best design for the travelling dress is a 
short round skirt with a kilt-pleated flounce, or 
else an entire kilt skirt. The short over-skirt 
has a retroussé facing in the washer-woman style, 
both in the front and back. The waist may be 
a habit basque, or else a princesse shape, with 
the ends passed under a scarf that conceals where 
the kilt skirt joins the waist; or, if preferred, it 
may have the familiar cut-away coat and vest or 
the pleated blouse. When the skirt is demi- 
trained, the cut paper pattern illustrated in this 
number of the Bazar is an excellent model. The 
lingerie and jewelry must be very neat, and not 
conspicuous. The shoes are buttoned kid boots, 
and the stockings match the costume in color. 
An English-shaped round hat of chip, either black, 
gray, or brown, is trimmed with a grenadine scarf 
the color of the dress. The gloves of lisle-thread 
are very long on the wrist; some ladies prefer 
long undressed kid gloves for travelling even in 
midsummer, and these now come in dark colors. 
A wide belt of ribbon or of morocco is worn with 
most waists, though never if there is a vest to 
the dress. From this belt hangs a square bag 
of velvet or of morocco for holding the hand- 
kerchief, railroad tickets, purse, etc. Instead of 
heavy and expensive travelling bags of leather, 
many ladies use the square canvas-covered bags 
that are strapped together with something like 
a shawl strap. Pockets of chamois leather for 
holding money and diamonds are attached to belts 
that pass around the waist, or else they are pass- 
ed over the shoulders. Many fanciful shaw] cov- 
ers and straps are made by ladies, and richly 
embroidered ; plain ones sold at the furnishing 
stores are made of canvas, with large pockets 
inside, to cover the shawl perfectly. 

When ladies do not care to provide themselves 
with a special travelling dress, they use any short 
suit, and protect it from dust with a travelling 





cloak of linen, mohair, or pongee. The simplest 
shapes are liked for these, such as the long sloped 
sacque with sleeves, instead of the circular with 
an upper cape. The newest have the fronts cut 
double-breasted, and the neck finished by three 
Carrick capes that do not reach below the arm- 
holes, The nicest dusters are made of écru In- 
dia pongee, and cost $20; those of mohair are 
$8 to $15; of linen they begin at $2 50. 

For short journeys linen fabrics are used for 
travelling suits, such as fine French linen, made 
with a polonaise and short skirt, trimmed with 
a ruffle embroidered with Jacqueminot red, black, 
and blue together. A novelty also are suits of 
linen crash, such as is used for towelling. These 
are made with a kilt, washer-woman over-skirt, 
and basque, or a cut-away coat and vest. 

SUMMER SHAWLS. 

There is great variety in the light wraps that 
are useful on summer evenings in the country 
for throwing over the shoulder. Among those 
of least weight are the thread shawls of cotton 
woven in shell res of white, pink, or blue, or 
in a mixture of these colors. They cost, accord- 
ing to size, from $1 50 to $4 50. Those of pale 
amber or cream-color are sought after by bru- 
nettes, and may be worn by all complexions. 
The mixed black and white thread shawls are 
liked by old ladies. Woolen shawls woven in 
lace-like patterns and bordered with fly fringe 
are sold in large squares of sky blue, rose, or 
white for $1 25, Crocheted shawls of the silky- 
looking Iceland wool are $5 or $6; these are 
popular in dark Jacquemirfot red with a bor- 
der of cream white knitted in lace pattern. 
White Ice wool makes glistering and cool-look- 
ing summer shawls. Shetland wool in light open 
squares knitted by hand costs $2. Among the 
handsomest stuff shawls are those of thin bou- 
rette having a cashmere colored stripe of rich 
hues and rough threads alternating with a stripe 
of black or white. These cost $6 50. 

Heavier shawls for afternoon drives are squares 
of French cashmere of the full width of the goods, 
fringed out on two ends. These are effective in 
pale blue or rose; old ladies choose the French 
gray and light beige colors. Price $5 50. Still 
nicer than these are the fine soft Chuddah shawls 
of exquisite light quality woven in the odd little 
herring-bone pattern peculiar to shawls of this 
brand. These are lower than they have ever 
been sold before in this country, squares of rich 
colors, dark red, gray, or pale blue, being offered 
for $12. For travelling shawls the striped India 
long shawls are more serviceable than almost 
any kind, and these, too, are greatly reduced in 
price, many having been offered lately at $10; 
these are coarse, but of excellent coloring, and 
the better qualities are sold for half the price 
formerly given for them. 


SUMMER GLOVES. 


The Paris thread gloves fashioned like kid 
gloves, long in the wrists, yet with “regular 
seams,” like those of Balbriggan stockings, are 
excellent for summer wear. They come in very 
fine grades, with long plain wrists buttoned by 
three buttons, for $1; those with four buttons 
are $1 10, and with five, $1 20. The long clocked 
gloves of the fine Paris thread are considered 
very stylish without buttons, and loose enough to 
pass up the arm like a gauntlet. These come in 
cream-color, beige, gray, white, and black. They 
cost $1 10 a pair. Those of cream and white 
are most used; the others grow lighter with be- 
ing washed. Silk gloves also come with long 
open-worked wrists, “ clocked” as they are called. 
They are in beige, black, and mastic gray shades, 
and are far more expensive than thread gloves, 
costing $2 40 a pair. 

Black net mitts are now universally adopted, 
and are a comfort in the way of both coolness and 
economy. Very pretty short lace gloves are sold 
for $2, and the prices increase thence to $25 or 
$30 for very long and fine lace gloves. Some are 
ornamented on the inside as well as outside the 
hand. Others are embroidered in the Spanish 
style with colors. Still others are white, blue, or 
pink to match the toilette with which they are 
worn. For brides, or to be worn with any dress 
that is trimmed with duchesse point lace, there 
are duchesse point lace mitts, costing from $15 to 
$40 a pair. Those of round point lace cost from 
$40 to $75. 

A novelty shown is black lace mitts with gaunt- 
let cuffs of English crape, to be worn by ladies in 
mourning. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
A.T.Srewart & Co.; ARNnoip, ConstaBLe, & Co. ; 
and Lorp & Taytor. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue British ministry will ask Parliament at 
its next session to grant to the Duke of Con- 
naught as a marriage allowance $50,000 a year, 
which was the sum voted in 1874 for the Duke 
of Edinburgh, and will be in addition to the 

75,000 a year which the Duke of C. already 
draws from the state. The allowance to the 
Prince of Wales voted in 1863, on his marriage, 
was $200,000 a year; in addition to which the 
Princess of Wales has $50,000 ayear. The Prin- 
cess Royal draws $40,000 a year; the Duke of 
Edinburgh, $125,000 a year; the Princess ALICE, 
$30,000 a year, and the Princess HELENA and 
Princess Louise the same. The total amount 

id peg nation to the Queen’s children is 

a year. Since their Royal Highnesses 
happily came of age the nation has contributed 
over $7,500,000 for their maintenance. 

—In a recent book giving the private life of 
King Victor EMANUEL several amusing anec- 
dotes are given. One evening as he entered his 
— box he was told that the Empress of 

ussia was in the theatre. ‘What can I do?” 
said the King; ‘I am not dressed, and I can not 
go back to the palace; but I must visit the Em- 
press.” All at once an idea struck him. He 
pulled off his sack coat and put on the dress coat 





of the Marquis de Bagnasco, who was in the 
box. But he still needed a white cravat. He 
looked about, and perceiving that the cravat of 
the valet who guarded the royal box was the 
least mussed, he went up to him, and pulling off 
the desired object, tied it around his own neck, 
remarking, at thg same time, “I think now I look 
enough like a << Italy.” Another time, at 
the same theatre, the King suddenly saw behind 
the glass door of his box the shadow of Colonel 
GALLETTI, one of his intimate friends. “ Don’t 
move, GALLETTI,” said the King, in Piedmontese; 
“T want to make your portrait.” With this the 
——or out of his pocket a lead-pencil (he 
carried them in all his pockets), and outlined 
the face of the colonel on the glass. The next 
evening, between acts, the King, on leaving his 
box for a moment, noticed a servant trying to 
rub out this portrait with a cloth. ‘ What are 
ou doing there?’ asked the King. ‘* Your 
} ajesty, am trying to clean this glass, which 
some fellow has dirtied,” replied the servant. 
“Don’t take the trouble; I am the fellow,” an- 
swered the King, convulsed with laughter. 

—Good old ALEXANDER Wison, of Licking, 
Pennsylvania, celebrated his one-hundredth 
birthday a few days ago, doing the honors at 
the head of his table, and beaming down with a 
benignant but slightly watering eye upon the 
seventy of his descendants who had assembled 
to do honor to the occasion. 

—Amuerst Wicat, of Port Chester, West- 
chester County, is not quite so old as Father 
W1s0n, above mentioned, but he has a pleas- 
ant a celebrating his birthday by planting 
with his own hands a number of hills of corn 
equal to the number of years he has lived. 80 
on the 15th of June last he planted eighty-seven 
hills, and is hale and hearty enough to look for- 
ward to husking-time. 

—Mrs. E. D. GILitesPpre has written to the 
Women’s Centennial Committee, Philadelphia, 
saying that the Empress of Germany had given 
her a personal interview and accepted their pub- 
lications. The Empress, after cordially shaking 
her hand and chatting with Mrs. GILLEsPrE, said, 
‘Perhaps it would interest you to see the room 
in which I sit.” “I thanked her, and followed 
her into a smaller room, most home-like in ap- 
pearance ; here she took my hand in hers, and 
said, ‘Here I sit surrounded by those I love.’ 
She pointed to the pictures of her father and 
mother, of the Emperor and her son, and at last 
said, ‘This is my daughter, the Grand Duchess 
of Baden; she is one of the best women in the 
world; you would love her if you knew her.’”’ 
On coming home from church on the following 
Sunday Mrs. GILLesPie received a letter sealed 
with her Majesty’s signet, on opening which she 
found, as a present from the Empress, a beauti- 
ful breastpin, in the form of an eagle, the plum- 
age being of bright gold, with other parts orna- 
mented with a ruby and diamond. 

—Mrs. WHEATON, who has already given $10,000 
to Wheaton Seminary, proposes to pay the whole 
cost of an addition to be made to the seminary 
building. This, when completed, will contain 
a gymnasium, a library, two large recitation- 
rooms, a cabinet of natural history, a studio, and 
alaboratory. It is to be finished in October next 

—James B. Hosmer is now the oldest living 
citizen of Hartford, Connecticut. Hg is ninety- 
seven. His mind is perfectly clear, and in pleas- 
ant weather he walks about the city. His father 
died at eighty-six, two of his auuts at ninety, 
and two of his uncles at ninety-three. 

—Mrs. A. T. Stewart, it is said, in addition to 
her munificent gifts at Garden City, contemplates 
establishing and endowing a diocesan divinity 
school during the ensuing autumn. ; 

—The late Mrs. Mary A. Laps.ey, of New Al- 
bany, Indiana, has left the bulk of her estate, es- 
timated at nearly $300,000, to the Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of the Presbyterian Church. 

—Mrs. R. G. SaunpeErs is one of the assistants 
in Harvard College. She reduces observations 
made with the meridian circle. 

—Americans who have married into royal fam- 
ilies abroad are by no means extremely rare. 
Miss PEeRKrnNs, of Boston, married a BoursBon, 
and her children are godchildren of the Queen 
of Spain’s mother, and cousins of the King of 
Spain and of the ORLEANs family. Miss PoLk 
recently became a niece of the Comte de Cham- 
bord, the Duchess of Parma and Modena, and a 
cousin of the Emperor of Austria and of the Or- 
LEANS family. The Princess Murat and the 
Duchesse de Mouchy have American mothers. 
Three princes of the BONAPARTE family married 
American girls. DANIEL WeBSTER’s and Sam- 
UEL APPLETON’S granddaughter is the wife of 
JEROME BONAPARTE’S grandson. 

—Describing some of the distinguished ladies 
who may be seen nowadays during their drives 
in the parks of London, a correspondent says: 
“ Here is a lady of about sixty years of age, but 
looking years younger; she is FRaNcEs, Count- 
ess of Waldegrave. Her history is romantic; 
daughter of Brana, the singer, she has been 
married four times, her present husband being 
Lord CaRLINGFoRD. Let us hear what the leader 
of fashion in England—for such she is—says of 
herself, or, perhaps, others say forher. She first 
married for title, then for wealth, thirdly for po- 
sition, and the fourth, and, we will hope, the last 
time, for love. She certainly looks very bright 


and winning, so her version of her last marriage 
must be correct. Her power of entertaining is 
such that she can fill her rooms better even than 
the Princess of Wales, and to obtain an invita- 


tion to her garden fétes and banquets at Straw- 
berry Hill is great good fortune. Somehow she 
manages that no guest, however humble, ever 
leaves her entertainments without having re- 
ceived some little attention. Mrs. Lanerry is 
to be seen this afternoon, the lady whose beauty 
all London is talking of this season, in a cool 
summer costume, looking her prettiest, and no 
doubt she feels the contrast between this after- 
noon of triumph and her past quiet life in her 
rectory home in ti® island of Jersey. Married 
to rich Mr. LaNeTRY, she soon came into notice, 
and after the Prince of Wales took her in to 
luncheon last cup day at Goodwood her position 
as the reigning beauty for this season was gained. 
But other aspirants there gre for her place, and 
Mrs. ConNWALLIs West looks very lovely in pale 
peach-color, and her photograph begins to be 
seen in the shop windows side by side with Mrs. 
LanetrY’s. The Countess of Dudley looks love- 
ly in pale blue, seated in her victoria. Her 
servants are powdered, and wear blue and silver 
liveries. The young Duchess of Norfolk is in- 
teresting aud intellectual-looking, and is a con- 
trast entirely to her gorgeous chariot and gaudy 
liveries.’’ 
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Fig. 1.—Borper ror Lingerte.—WHITE 
EMBROIDERY. 


Fraise with Flower Trimming. 
Tuts fraise is made of white lace two inches wide 
and of red and olive green satin ribbon an inch and 
a quarter wide, and is trimmed with a spray of mign- 














‘ig. 2—Borper ror Lincgerre.—Wuire 
EMBROIDERY, 


cuffs Figs. 3 and 4, 
page 468, of the last 


onette, green leaves, and droop- 
ing red flowers. Sew the ends 
of a red and green ribbon each 
a yard long together (the seam 
forming the middle of the 
front), and fold the ribbons 
through the middle to a length 
of four inches and a half on 
each side of the seam, at the 
same time fastening in a strip 
of stiff lace. This part of the 
ribbon forms the binding of 
the fraise, and is covered with 
lace, which is laid in box 
pleats, with the straight edges 
turned toward each other. 
Between the box pleats set 
bows of red and green ribbon 
alternately. In the middle of 
the front of the fraise set a 
red ribbon, and on both sides 
of this a green ribbon. Eight 
inches from the middle of the 
top of the fraise catch the 
ribbons together with a lace 
rosette, lay them each in a loop 
and end, and on the rosette 
set a spray of flowers. The 
ends of ribbon on the binding 
are tied together in the back 
in adjusting the fraise. 


Infant’s Rolling Chair, 





































number of the Bazar. 

Fig. 2.—This em- 
broidery, which trims 
the collar and cuffs 
shown by Figs. 1 and 
2 on page 468 of the 
last number of the 
Bazar, is worked with 
pale blue, pale pink, 
and yellow cotton in 
satin, tent, and but- 
ton-hole stitch, and 
in point Russe. 


Section of Collar. 
Colored Embroid- 
ery on Linen. 


Tue illustration 
shows a design for 
a collar worked on 
linen with color- 
ed cotton, For the 
edge, which is work- 
ed in tent stitch, use 
fawn-colored cotton, 
and work the dots 
with red cotton. 
The corner figures 
* are worked with 
bronze and yellow 
cotton in _ point 
Russe and tent stitch, 
and the diamonds 





Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tas rolling chair, which 
Fig. 2 shows transformed into 


a high chair, is made of bent wood, with a cane seat and 
back. On both sides beneath the seat are two strong 
springs, which support the chair when standing upright. 
By pressing down the seat the feet are let down as shown 
by Fig. 1, and the chair then rests on four metal wheels, 


Fig. 1.—Emprowery ror Coutar. 








Fig. 2.—LaMprequin For TABLE, 
Fraisk with FLower Fic. 1, Page 477. 
TRIMMING. 


are worked with red 












Fig, 2,—Empromery ror Coutar. 


and blue cotton in satin stitch, and are edged with back 
stitching of white cotton. The rest of the embroidery is 
worked with green cotton in two shades in point Russe. 
The edge of the collar is finished with stitching. 





and is fastened by slipping the hook 
under the seat through the corre- 
sponding metal eye. The board in 
front rests on hinges, and may be 
moved to the back of the chair if 
desired, and fastened with brass 
hooks and eyes. The embroidery 
for the cushion on the back of the 
chair is worked on blue linen over 
canvas with colored cotton in cross 
stitch. The threads of the canvas 
are drawn out after finishing the 
embroidery. The design for this 
embroidery was shown on page 461 
of the last number of the Bazar. 


Borders for Lingerie.—White 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuese borders are worked on 
nansook or linen in satin, overcast, 
and tent stitch, and are edged with 
button -hole stitch scallops. For 
the bars in the border Fig. 1 stretch 
the thread crosswise, darn them in 
point de reprise, and wind@hem as 
shown by the illustration. 


Embroidery for Collars, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.——For the foundation of 
this embroidery use white net, and 
run on bias strips of pale blue per- 
cale a quarter of an inch wide. 
These strips are cross stitched with 
red and dark blue cotton. Small 
application figures trim the border 
as shown by the illustration. This 
border was shown on the collar and 





Section or CoLtar.—CoLoreD 
EmBrowery on Linen. 


VERANDA FURNITURE. 


Veranda Furniture. 

Tus furniture is of iron. It may be 
cushioned with burlaps embroidered in 
cross stitch with double zephyr worsted in 
different colors. 


Gentlemen’s Cravats, Figs. 
1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 477. 

Fig. 1.—The ends of this cravat of 
bronze and olive green striped silk are 
sewed on a binding, which is finished with 
a knot of the same material. ‘ 

Fig. 2.—This cravat is made of black 
striped silk, and is set on a binding of the 
same material. 


Ladies’ Summer Dresses, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 477. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Gavuze Dress. This 
dress is made of plain pink and striped 
gauze, the latter showing colored stripes 
on a pink ground. The long trained skirt 
of plain gauze is trimmed in front with a 
wide flounce of striped material, which is 
edged with a narrow side-pleated ruffle of 
pink gauze. A similar wider ruffle is sew- 
ed on the bottom of the back breadths. 
This flounce is headed with a fold of striped 


_ material, The polonaise is closed at the 


left side in front. The upper part of the 
polonaise and the sleeves are covered with 
striped material, while the rest is of plain 
gauze. The trimming is composed of folds 
of striped material, netted tassel fringe, 
and bows of pink satin ribbon. The edge 
of the simulated peasant waist is trimmed 
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on the sleeves. The back of this dress 


























Fig. 1.—GENTLEMAN’S 
CRAVArT. 


with a standing side- 
pleated ruffle of pink 
gauze headed with a fold 
of the striped material. 
Fig. 8.— GrENADINE 
Princessk Dress. This 
dress of blue-gray grena- 
dine is made in princesse 
shape, and is trimmed 
as shown by the illustra- 
tion with colored striped 
material. The back 
breadth is sewed to the 
under edge of the lining 
in the back, while the 
upper material falls in 
pleats over this breadth. 
The bottom of the dress 
is trimmed with « box- 
pleated ruffle on which 
is set a narrow strip 
of the striped material. 
This ruffle is headed with 
a wide fold of the striped 
material edged on both 
sides with side-pleatings 
of plain material. The 
front breadth is covered 
with grenadine laid in 
upright pleats. Narrow 
side - pleatings of blue- 
gray grenadine and trim- 
ming pieces of striped 
material simulate a 
basque. Bows of nar- 
row dark red, dark green, 
and pale blue satin rib- 
bon trim the dress in 
front, in the back, and 


was shown on page 461 of Bazar No. 29, 
Vol. XI. 


Faille and Damassée Gauze 
Dress. 

Tue skirt of this dress of steel blue 
faille is trimmed with a side-pleated ruf- 
fle of the material headed with a bias 
strip of damiassée gauze. The damassée 
gauze polonaise is slashed in the back 
and caught together with four large but- 
tons. Similar buttons are set on the 
pockets. The polonaise is cut square in 
front, and is furnished with three over- 
lapping vests of faille, which are closed 
with buttons and button-holes. The 
short sleeves of damassée gauze are fur- 
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Fig. 1.—Tasie with Birp-Cace. 
[See Fig. 2, Page 476.] 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Gavuze Dress.—Front anp Back. 


Fig. 8.—GrenaDIneE Paincesse Dress. 
Fias. 1-3.—LADIES’ SUMMER DRESSES. 


























Fig. 2.—GENTLEMAN’S 
CRavat. 


nished with cuffs of the 
Same material, a side- 
pleated ruffle of faille 
and a deep fall of white 
lace. Fichu of crépe 
lisse and lace trimmed 
with bows of narrow 
ribbon 


Silk and Gauze 
Dress. 

Tue short skirt of 
black silk is trimmed 
with rows of horizontal 
folds, which are separa- 
ted at intervals by a sin- 
gle upright fold of the 
same material. The over- 
skirt of gauze is slight- 
ly draped in the back, 
and is trimmed on the 
bottom with a scalloped 
ruffle and with bows of 
black faille ribbon pro- 
ceeding from the belt. 
The long basque - waist 
is made of silk and 
gauze, and is closed at 
the right side in front. 


Table with Bird- 
Cage, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue round top of this 
French walnut table 
rests on three feet, 
which are joined as 
shown by the illustra- 
tion. On the bottom is 
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a round plate, which is surrounded by a wooden 
trellis, and is designed for holding a flower-pot. 
The top of the table is edged with a lambrequin, 
which is worked on a foundation of pinked gray 
cloth in the design shown by Fig. 2, page 476. 
Having transferred the design to the material, 
work the edge in chain and tent stitch with 
brown silk in two shades, and trim the small 
points with fine gold cord. The dots are worked 
with brown silk in several shades in satin stitch, 
and are edged with tent stitches of black silk. 
The scallops are worked in button-hole stitch 
with similar silk. For the large flowers use pink 
silk in several shades, and for the small flowers 
blue and white silk, and work them in satin 
stitch. The stamens are defined with knotted 
stitches of gold thread. The stems, leaves, and 
sprays are worked in satin and tent stitch with 
olive green shaded saddler’s silk. The seam 
made by setting on the lambrequin is covered 
with coarse black silk cord. 





MERCEDES. 


O vovectest lily, severed from the stem 

Of rich sweet-breathing life, and frozen cold! 
O fair young queen, whom earthly diadem 

May wreathe no longer !—brilliant story told, 
Blithe years all numbered, ’twas a ruthless dart 
That in thy summer’s morning pierced thy heart. 


So late we listened to the bridal bells 
Which sent their silver peals across the main, 
And dreamed we heard this voice amid their swells: 
“New hope, new peace, a new day's dawn for 
Spain.” 
So late Madrid, along rejoicing ways, 
Sent ringing forth its many-chorded praise ! 


Who is not glad when manhood’s stately strength, 
To woman's flower-like bloom is proudly wed ? 
Alfonso and Mercedes: through the length 
And breadth of lands remote the tidings sped, 
And simple swains and cottage maids in prayer 
Sought blessings on the twain so brave and fair. 


And now the banners droop, the roses pale, 
The soft gray olives shiver in the sun, 
The summer breezes, quivering, moan and wail, 
Sadly the golden rivers, as they run 
Through shining valleys or by mountains hoar, 
Bear on the tale: “The dear queen lives no more.” 


She lives no more! Yet shall her stately grace 
Still like a perfume throngh all time abide. 

The beauty of her innocent sweet face 
Be unforgotten, and with tender pride 

The poets of her people speak her name, 

And wreathe with songs her clear and stainless fame. 


Lives she no more? Ah, victor over Death, 
She met him tranquil, calm, and no eclipse 
Dimmed the high courage of her steadfast faith ; 
She held the crucifix to whitening lips, 
That, smiling, seemed to frame, “Thy will be done,” 
Till darkness hid her from oar earthly sun. 


O Love supreme! O Love that never yet 

In eharpest hour of need forsook thine own! 
An aureole of light henceforth is set 

Above the shadows of that vacant throne. 
Within Escurial’s gloom her dust shall lie, 
Bat Love has borne her to the upper sky. 








DR. CARRICK. 
By MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


Actuon or “Dap Men's Suors,” “Hostacrs to 
Forrtunr,” “Josuva Hacearp’s Daveurer,” gro. 





CHAPTER L 
THE DOCTOR. 


Dr. Carrick was a man of genius whose life 
had been a failure. On his five-and-fortieth 
birthday he looked back, with a gloomy gaze, 
upon a career that had not been brightened by 
one solitary success, Most men have their inter- 
vals of good luck, but in the desert of this man’s 
life there had been no green spot. People spoke 
well of him, lauded him for his high principles 
and rugged honesty, but they began to call him 
poor Carrick. That was bitter. 

He had practiced as a physician in many 
places. First in a quiet country town, where he 
kept his gig, and pinched himself in order to 
feed his horse, and where he simulated success 
by the respectability of his appearance and sur- 
roundings. But the cost of his house and serv- 
ants, his horse and gig, sleek broadcloth and fine 
linen, crushed him. He succumbed under the se- 
vere proprieties of provincial life, and went to 
London, thinking to find there a wider field for 
his abilities, 

He found the field wide enough—so wide, in- 
deed, that nobody seemed aware of his existence. 
If he had been a clever quack who made bread 
pills, he might have advertised his way to for- 
tune; but he was only a man who had adopted a 
difficult profession from sheer love of science, 
and who asked for nothing better than to be able 
to live by his talent, and to go on extending his 
experience and adding to his knowledge. 

Dr. Carrick tried London, from the western 
suburbs to the heights of Pentonville, from 
Bloomsbury te Blackfriars, from Lambeth to 
Bow, and he left it, after fifteen weary years, as 
poor a man as when he entered that stony wil- 
derness, save for a legacy of three hundred and 
forty pounds from an octogenarian great-aunt, 
whose very existence he had forgotten till this 
godsend dropped into his lap. 

His professional labors in the metropolis had 
given him just a bare livelihood. He was a mar 
of exceptional temperance and self-denial, and 
could live upon a pittance which, for a less Spar- 
tan mind, would have meant starvation. He left 
London without a debt, and with a decent coat on 
his back; and perhaps the monster city, beneath 
whose feet many a pearl is flung to be trampled 
into the mire, has seldom cast out of its bosom, 
unknown and unvalued, a cleverer man than The- 
odore Carrick, 





That legacy—the first boon which fortune had 
ever bestowed upon him—was a turning-point in 
Dr. Carrick’s life. It can hardly be said to have 
made him richer, for, with the three hundred and 
forty pounds, his great-aunt had left him some- 
thing else—a distant cousin of two-and-twenty, a 
gentle, patient, willing girl, with a pale, placid 
face, dark hazel eyes, and dark brown hair that 
had a tinge of ruddy gold in the sunshine. This 
fourth or fifth cousin of the doctor’s was one of 
those waifs which the sea of life is always throw- 
ing up on the bleak shores of adversity. No 
shipwrecked princess in sweet Shakspearean sto- 
ry was ever more helpless and alone than Hester 
Rushton at the beginning of life. Old Mrs. 
Hedger, hearing of the untimely end of the girl’s 
parents, had taken her at the age of twelve as 
companion, protégée, drudge, and victim. As a 
child, Hester had endured the old lady’s tempers 
with unvarying patience ; as a girl, she had wait- 
ed upon her and nursed her with unfailing care. 
But she never learned to flatter or to fawn, so 
Mrs. Hedger left her old servant Betty a thou- 
sand pounds, and Hester only a hundred. 

.When Dr. Carrick went down to the little 
Hertfordshire village to attend his aunt’s funer- 
al in the character of a grateful legatee, he found 
Hester Rushton among the other goods and chat- 
tels in the house of death, and with very little 
more idea as to her future destiny than the chairs 
and tables, which were to be sold by the auc- 
tioneer on the following Monday. 

“And what are you going to do, Miss Rush- 
ton?” asked Dr. Carrick, when the funeral was 
over. 

“T don’t know,” said Hester, simply. 

And then the tears came into her eyes at the 
thought of her loneliness. The old lady had 
never been particularly kind to her, but she had 
given her lodging and food and raiment; and 
life, though joyless, had been sheltered from the 
bleak winds of misfortune. 

“T suppose I shall go and live-—-somewhere,” 
said Hester, vaguely. “TI can get a room in the 
village for four shillings a week, and perhaps I 
might get some children to teach—very little 
children, who would not want to learn much.” 

“T think you had much better come and live 
with me,” said Dr. Carrick. “I am going to buy 
a country practice somewhere in the west of 
England, where living is cheap; you can come 
and keep house for me.” 

Hester accepted the offer as frankly as it was 
made. 

“Do you really think I could be useful to 
you?” she asked. “I used to look after the 
house, and indeed do a good deal of the house- 
work for Aunt Hedger, but I shouldn’t like to be 
a burden to you,” concluded Hester, very serious- 
ly. She was a conscientious little thing, and had 
never had a selfish thought in her life. 

The idea that it might not be strictly correct, 
or in accordance with the laws of society, that a 
young lady of two-and-twenty should keep house 
for a gentleman of five-and-forty, never entered 
her mind, Her only anxiety was not to impose 
upon her cousin Carrick’s goodness. 

“You will not be a burden to me,” answered 
Dr. Carrick. “ Poor as I am, I have always been 
cheated by my servants. Yes, even when I have 
been so low in the world as to have nobody but 
a char-woman, that char-woman has stolen my 
coals and taken toll of my tea and sugar. You 
will save me more than you will cost me.” 

So it came to pass that Dr. Carrick gave a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds for a practice in a Cornish 
village within half a dozen miles of Penzance, 
and set up housekeeping in a roomy old house 
on a hill above the broad Atlantic—a house 
whose wiadows looked down upon a wild rock- 
bound shore where the wide-winged cormorants 
perched upon the craggy pinnacles of serpentine, 
and where the sea in sunny weather wore the 
changeful colors of a dolphin’s back. 





CHAPTER IL. 
HIS PATIENT. 


For the first three years Dr. Carrick’s life at 
the village of St. Hildred was, like all that had 
gone before it, a hard struggle for the bare ne- 
cessities of existence. Provisions were cheap at 
St. Hildred, and it was the fashion to live simply, 
or else in those first years the doctor could hard- 
ly have lived at all. He soon won for himself a 
reputation for skillin his profession, and people 
believed in that grave, earnest manner of his, 
the dark, deep-set eyes, pale, passionless face, 
and high, bald brow. He was more respected 
than liked by the lower orders, while he was too 
grave and wise for the fox-hunting squires and 
their homely wives; but happily all agreed in 
believing him clever, so that by the end of those 
probationary years he had acquired a practice 
which just enabled him to maintain his small 
household decently, keep his horse, and indulge 
himself with a new suit of clothes once a year. 

This was not much to have gained at the end 
of eight-and-twenty years of toil and study, and 
any one who looked in the doctor’s face could see 
there the stamp of a disappointed life. His spir- 
its had sunk intoa settled melancholy, from which 
he rarely took the trouble to rouse himself. In 
his professional work his manner was quick, de- 
cisive, trenchant ; at home he gave himself up to 
thought and study. 

Hester—or Hettie, as she was more familiarly 
called—had proved a domestic treasure. She 
kept the big, rambling old house as neat as a new 
pin, with only the aid of a ruddy-cheeked, buxom 
Cornish girl, whose wages were five pounds a 
year. She had brightened up the old furniture— 
left by the doctor’s predecessor, and bought cheap 
by the doctor—in such a marvellous way that the 
clumsy old chairs and tables looked almost hand- 
some. The bedrooms, with their low ceilings, 
wide fire-places, huge four-post bedsteads, and 
dark damask draperies, had a gloom which even 





her art could not dispel; and there were abiding 
shadows on the darksome old staircase and in 
the long narrow corridors that suggested ghostly 
visitors. Indeed, it was because the house had 
long enjoyed the reputation of being haunted 
that the doctor had taken it. The Cornish mind 
was averse from ghosts, so the rent of the St. 
Hildred House was almost ridiculously small. 

One bleak March evening Dr. Carrick was suim- 
moned to a patient atadistance. The night was 
wild and rough for a long ride upon a pa road, 
and the doctor was tired after his day’s work ; but 
the words “ Tregonnell Manor,” pronounced by the 
rosy-faced maid-of-all-work, acted like a charm. 
He started up from his comfortable arm-chair, 
flung his book aside, and went out into the dimly 
lighted hall. The door was open, and a man on 
horseback was waiting in front of it. 

“Has Mr. Tregonnell come back to the man- 
or?” asked the doctor. 

“Yes, Sir. Master came home this morning. 
He’s not been well for some time—a nasty low 
fever hanging about him; but he kept out with 
his yacht as long as he could, coasting about 
Spain and the south of France. Yesterday we 
put in at Plymouth, and came home early this 
morning by the night coach. He’s looking right- 
down bad, and he sent me to ask you to ride 
over.” 

“T'll come directly. Is there a medicine chest 
at Tregonnell ?” 

“ There be a chest, I know; but I can’t say as 
there’s any thing in it.” 

“Td better bring what I’m likely to want. I'll 
go and saddle my horse.” 

Throughout his residence at St. Hildred the 
doctor had groomed his horse. There was no 
horse better groomed or better fed in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Tregonnell Manor was the most important place 
between the Land’s-End and the Lizard—a good 
old house of the Elizabethan period, with a fine 
estate attached to it. The Tregonnells, once a 
large family, had dwindled down to a single de- 
scendant, a bachelor of three-and-thirty, who was 
rumored to have lived a wild life in London and 
other great cities, to have made shipwreck of a 
fine constitution, and to be not altogether right in 
his mind. His appearances at T ell Manor 
were fitful and unexpected. He never staid there 
long, and he never seemed to know what to do 
with his life when he was there. He avoided all 
society, and his only pleasure appeared to be in 
yachting. He was an excellent sailor, command- 
ed his own yacht, and went every where, from 
the Start Point to the Black Sea. 

Dr. Carrick had heard a great deal about this 
Squire Tregonnell, the last of the good old Tre- 
gonnell race—men who had worn sword and gown, 
and had played their part in every great struggle, 
from the Wars of the Roses to the Battle of the 
Boyne. He knew that Eustace Tregonnell was 
one of the richest men in this part of the coun- 
try: a valuable patient for a struggling physician, 
assuredly. 

The stable clock at Tregonnell Manor was 
striking ten as the doctor and the groom rode in 
at the open gate, between tall stone pillars crown- 
ed with the Tregonnell escutcheon. By the half- 
light of a waning moon, drifting in a sea of clouds, 
the grounds of the manor-house looked gloomy 
and unbeautiful, the house itself sombre and un- 
inviting. Within, all had the same air of abiding 
gloom. The dark oak walls and old pictures, 
the rusty armor, the low ceilings and deep-set 
doors, were unbrightened by any of the signs of 
occupation or family life. Tregonnell Manor 
looked what it was—the house of a man who had 
never found, or hoped to find, happiness in his 
home. An old servant opened a door, and ush- 
ered the doctor into a large room, lined with books. 
Mr. Tregonnell sat by the wide hearth, where the 
neglected logs were dropping into gray ash, a 
small table with a pa Me by his side. 
This lamp was the only light in the room. It 


| illuminated the table and a narrow circle round it, 


and left all else in deep shadow. 

“ Good-evening, doctor,” said Mr. Tregonnell, 
pleasantly enough, shutting his book, and motion- 
ing the doctor to a chair on the opposite side of 
the hearth. 

The face which he turned to Dr. Carrick was a 
remarkable and an interesting one. Ruins are 
always interesting, and this face was the ruin of 
one of the handsomest faces that Dr. Carrick had 
ever seen. A face pale as marble; eyes of that 
dark gray which looks black ; a broad brow, whose 
whiteness was made more striking by the black- 
ness of the thick short hair that framed it; feat- 
ures well and firmly carved; and about all an 
expression of intense melancholy—that utter 
weariness of life, which is more difficult to cure 
than any other form of depression. Premature 
lines marked the broad brow, the cheeks were hol- 
low, the eyes wan and haggard. If this man was 
indeed the last and sole representative of the 
Tregonnell race, that race seemed in sore danger 
of extinction. 

Dr. Carrick felt his new patient’s pulse, and 
looked at him thoughtfully for a minute or so in 
the vivid light of the reading-lamp. 

He made none of the stereotyped inquiries. 

“What is the matter with you?” he asked, 
bluntly. “You know much better than I can tell 
you,” 

“ A restlessness that impels me to be continu- 
ally shifting the scene of my life; an indescrib- 
able disgust at every thing, and a hatred of all 
places ; a feeling that I have lived too long, and 
yet that I don’t quite want to die.” 

“You have made a mistake common to young 
men who have fine constitutions and fine fortunes. 
You have fancied both inexhaustible.” 

“T have been extravagant, but I have hardly 
spent my income,” answered Mr. Tregonnell, 
frankly; “but I dare say I have used my consti- 
tution rather badly. I had a disappointment 
early in life: I dare say you have heard the story. 
I wanted to marry a woman whom my father was 





pleased to call my inferior, though she was as 
much my superior then as a woman as she is now 
as a sinless soul in paradise. He gave mea yacht, 
for which I had been longing, and sent me abroad 
to cure myself of my fancy. I was happy enough 
in the bustle and variety of my life, thinking that 
things would work round in time, and that I should 
come home and find my darling true to me, and 
my father more indulgent. I wrote to her from 
every port, and in every letter told her the same 
story. We had only to be true to each other, and 
to wait for happier days. I should wait, if need 
were, till my hair grew gray. I was awaya year, 
and my life during all that time was such a wan- 
dering one that it was no surprise to me to find my 
letters unanswered. When I came back I found a 
grave, and discovered later that my sweet girl had 
been sent to drudge as an articled pupil in a school 
at Exeter. Not one of my letters had been given 
to her. They would only have unsettled her, her 
wicked old hag of a grandmother told me. 
knew afterward that my father had bought her 
people over to his interests. She had no mother. 
Her father was a weak-minded sot; her grand- 
mother a greedy, time-serving old harridan. Be- 
tween them they killed her, and broke my heart. 
That was the beginning of my wild career, Dr. 
Carrick, Not a very cheerful one, was it?” 

“A common story, I fear.” 

“Yes; wrecked and ruined lives are common 
enough, I dare say. They fill the Haymarket, 
and keep gambling-houses going, and swell the 
excise. I went to London after my father’s 
death, and from London to Paris, and from Paris 
to Vienna. There is very little wildness or wick- 
edness in those three cities that I could not en- 
lighten you about. A man can not touch pitch 
without defilement. I didn’t steep myself to the 
lips in pitch, or wallow in it and enjoy it as 
some men do, but I touched it, and the taint 
cleaves to me. There is nothing in this world 
that men call pleasure which has the faintest 
charm for me. My nights are restless and trou- 
bled with feverish dreams. And sometimes— 
sometimes—I start up with a sudden thrill of 
horror going through me like an arrow, and feel 
as if the hair of my head were lifted up, like 
Job’s, at a vision of hideous fear.” 

“ What is it you fear?” 

“Madness,” answered Eustace Tregonnell, in a 
half-whisper. “It has appeared more than once 
in my family. My grandfather died mad. Some- 
times I fancy that I can feel it coming. It has 
seemed near at hand,even. I have looked in the 
glass, started at my haggard face, hardly recog- 
nized myself, and have cried out involuntarily, 
‘That is the face of a madman.’” 

“ A not unnatural result of sleepless and trou- 
bled nights,” answered the doctor, quietly. ‘“ Do 
you know that a week’s insomnia—one little 
week absolutely without sleep—has been known 
to result in temporary lunacy? That was an ex- 
treme case, of course; but the man who can’t 
sleep comfortably is always in a bad way. You 
must have refreshing sleep, Mr. Tregonnell, oz 
your fears may be realized.” 

“ Where are the drugs that will give it me? I 
have tried them-all. The sole effect of opiates 
is to send me into a fever, and to make me twice 
as wakeful as I am without them.” 

“T should not recommend opiates in your 
case.” 

“ What would you recommend, then ?” 

“ Mesmerism.” 

Mr. Tregonnell smiled—a smile at once con- 
temptuous and impatient. 

“T sent for a physician, whose sagacity I 
have heard highly lauded. I did not expect to 
meet—” 

“A quack,” said Dr. Carrick. “ Yes, I know 
that mesmerism ranks with table-turning and 
other juggleries: a striking proof of the igno- 
rance of the popular mind upon all scientific 
questions outside the narrow range of old-estab- 
lished orthodoxy.” 

And then Dr. Carrick went on to discourse el- 
oquently upon mesmerism as a curative agent. 
He told Mr. Tregonnell about Dr. Esdaile’s ex- 
periments in the native hospital in Calcutta; he 
argued warmly in favor of an influence which 
was evidently with him a favorite subject of 
study. 

“Have you tried this wonderful agent upon 
any of your Cornish patients?” asked Mr. Tre- 
gonnell. 

“T am not such a fool. A century ago they 
would have punished mesmerism under the head 
of witchcraft ; to-day they would scout it as quack- 
ery. I talk freely to you, because I take you for 
a reasonable and enlightened being.” 

“Do you think I am a subject for mes- 
merism ?” 

“T know you are, and an excellent one.” 

“Mesmerize me, then,” said Mr. Tregonnell, 
quietly, throwing himself back in his chair, and 
fixing his dark, haggard eyes upon the doctor. 

“Tn this house? Impossible! I should throw 
you into a sleep which would last for hours; a 
sleep of deepest unconsciousness, from which the 
loudest noises would not awaken you; a sleep in 
which you would be even insensible to pain. 
Your servants would take alarm. My coming and 
going might seem strange; and, in short, if I am 
to cure you by means of mesmerism, as I know I 
can—yes, tame that wild fever of your blood, re- 
duce that unhealthy restlessness to placid re- 
pose, banish fears which are not wholly ground- 
less—in a word, give you that which ancient phi- 
losophy counted as the highest good, a sane mind 
in a sound body—if I am to do all this, Mr. Tre- 
gonnell, I must have the case in my own hands. 
I must have you under my care by day and night. 
My house is large and commodious. You must 
come and live with me.” 

“Humph!” muttered Mr. Tregonnell. “Is not 
that rather like going into a private lunatic asy- 
lum ?” 

“My house is not registered as an asylum, and 
I never had a lunatic in my care, No, Mr. Tre- 
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gonnell ; you will be farther from lunacy under 
my roof than you are here, eating your heart out 
by this dismal fireside.” 

“Yes, it is dismal; the sort of house that 
ought to be occupied by a large family. Well, I 
am half inclined to come to you. I shall be a 
free agent in your house, I conclude, able to roam 
about as I like by day, provided I keep decent 
hours at night. You will put no restraint upon 
my movements ?” 

“ None.” 

“Can you find room for my horse and for my 
servant ?” 

“For both.” 

“Then I will come. Mind, I do not promise 
to stay with you for any given time. I must be 
free as the wind. If you can give me sound and 
peaceful sleep with your mesmeric passes, I shall 
be grateful to you—and mesmerism. But can 
you not give me a taste of your quality at once, 
here ?” 

“No; Iam expected home, If I mesmerized 
you to-night, I should want to stay with you to 
see the result of my experiment. Come to me 
for a week. If by the end of that time your 
spirits are not tranquillized, and your general 
health is not improved, call me a charlatan, and 
have done with me.” 

“T am very much inclined to believe in you,” 
said Mr. Tregonnell, gazing steadily at the doc- 
tor. “You look as if you were in earnest.” 

“T have been in earnest all my life,” answered 
Dr. Carrick. And then inwardly he added: “ But 
I never had an object worth being in earnest 
about until to-night.” 


Oo 


CHAPTER III. 
HESTER FINDS A FRIEND. 


Tue best rooms in St. Hildred House were 
swept and garnished for Squire Tregonnell. Hes- 
ter Rushton, who had a natural womanly love of 
household duties, was in her element while she 
bustled about, polishing, dusting, and arranging 
things for the reception of an honored inmate. 
She caught herself singing at her work that busy 
morning, with a sense of pleasant expectation that 
was new and sweet. It was a relief to think of a 
stranger coming to live in that big empty house. 
Dr. Carrick was of so reserved a temper that Hes- 
ter seemed no more intimate with him now, aft- 
er three years’ domestic companionship, than on 
the day of her aunt’s funeral. She could com- 
plain of no unkindness. He never spoke harsh- 
ly to her, even when most troubled in mind. He 
thanked her courteously for all her attentions ; 
praised her economies and clever management of 
his house, but he gave her none of his confidence. 
She felt that she knew no more of his heart and 
mind than if he had been a man of stone. 

About his new patient, Dr. Carrick had told his 
cousin only that he was a man of wealth and po- 
sition, that he was to have the best rooms in the 
house, and that his valet. was to be made com- 
fortable in the servants’ offices. Hester was 
more frightened at the idea of the valet than at 
the grandeur of the master. 

Happily, Mr. Tregonnell’s body-servant was not 
a pampered cockney, corrupted by the luxurious 
idleness of chambers in the Albany, but a clever, 
handy fellow, used to roughing it on board his 
master’s yacht, and with a genius for every art 
that can make the wheels of daily life work 
smoothly. He was a first-rate cook and an ac- 
complished butler, and took upon himself all 
those delicate labors which were beyond the pow- 
er of Dr. Carrick’s maid-of-all-work. 

Mr. Tregonnell staid out the week, and looked 
considerably better and brighter at the end of it. 
He spent his mornings in roaming about the cliffs 
or riding in the Cornish lanes, his afternoons in 
reading, his evenings in the society of Dr. Car- 
rick and Miss Rushton. He was a man who had 
seen men and cities, and read much. His conver- 
sation, therefore, was full of interest; and Hes- 
ter, to whom all intellectual conversation was 
new, listened with unvarying delight. It was to 
be observed, however, that he never talked of 
himself. 

The week ended, and Mr. Tregonnell had no 
wish to return to the manor. He now firmly be- 
lieved in the power of animal magnetism. Night- 
ly, in the silence of his bed-chamber, the doctor 
exercised his potent but seeming simple art. A 
steady pressure of his hands upon the shoulders 
of the patient, a series of mystic passes before 
the dreamy eyes, and the charm worked. First 
a new sense of warmth, comfort, and lightness 
stole through the frame; then the heavy eyelids 
drooped involuntarily, the will lost its waking 
power; then came deep, prolonged, and restful 
sleep, bringing healing and regeneration to mind 
and body. 

This treatment was known to none save the 
patient and the physician. David Skelter, the 
valet, had never been in very close attendance 
upon his master, who was a man of independent 
habits. His bedroom was on an upper floor, re- 
mote from Mr. Tregonnell’s apartment, and the 
valet saw nothing of his master after he had ar- 
ranged his room for the night. 

Hester Rushton’s ideas as to the treatment of 
the patient were of the vaguest. Dr. Carrick had 
told her only that Mr. Tregonnell required rest 
and retirement. 

So the days went on, and Hester’s life took a 
new color from the presence of a man of intel- 
lect and refinement, who treated her as a being 
of equal intelligence, and opened his mind to her 
freely on all subjects that were not personal. 
Of his opinions she knew much, of himself very 
little. 

Spring advanced. The blusterous March winds 
softened into the gentle breezes of April. St. 
Hildred House had a good old-fashioned garden 
—a garden where departed generations had plant- 
ed homely flowers, which blossomed year after 
year unaided by the gardener’s art. Every thing 





about the place had been sorely neglected till 
Hester came, but this garden was her chief de- 
light. Her household duties occupied her all the 
morning, but she spent every fine afternoon in 
the garden—her bright young head bared to the 
spring breeze, her clever little hands incased in 
thick gardening gloves—digging, transplanting, 
weeding, clipping, pruning, with skill that would 
have done credit to a professed gardener. La- 
bor was cheap at St. Hildred, and for sixpence a 
day she could get a boy to mow the grass and 
roll the gravel-walks once a week or so—an ex- 
travagance which the doctor hardly approved. 

Mr. Tregonnell’s sitting-room looked into the 
garden. One warm afternoon toward the close 
of April he threw aside his book and went down 
stairs to join Hester, who was budding a rose on 
the lawn. 

“How fond you seem to be of this garden of 
yours, Miss Rushton !” he said, at her elbow. 

His footfall had been noiseless on the thick 
soft grass, and his speech startled her. The 
cheek—turned a little from him, but not so far 
but that he could see its change of color—flushed 
crimson, and the scissors shook in her hand. 

“ How you startled me!” she exclaimed. “You 
don’t know what a critical business budding is.” 

“It looks rather like a surgical operation. 
Did Dr. Carrick teach you ?” 

“Dr. Carrick!” laughed Hester. “I don’t 
think he knows a rose from a dandelion, except 
when he uses them in medicine. No; it was a dear 
deaf old gardener in Hertfordshire who taught 
me, years and years ago.” 

“ Years and years ago,” echoed Mr. Tregonnell. 
“What an eternity of time you seem to express 
by that phrase! Pray how many centuries old 
may you be, Miss Rushton ?” 

“In actual years I believe I am twenty-five,” 
answered Hester, smiling; “ but I feel dreadfully 
old. I suppose it is because I have known a 
great deal of sorrow. I don’t mean to complain. 
Indeed, I should be very wicked if I did, for my 
aunt Hedger and my cousin Carrick have both 
been very good to me; but it is hard to lose those 
one fondly loves, in the morning of life.” 

“Tt is,” assented Mr. Tregonnell, earnestly. 
“T have known that loss, Miss Rushton, and it 
has made me what you see—a man without aim 
or purpose in life, a mere waif to drift about in 
a yacht, buffeted by the winds and waves, and 
caring very little what port I put into, or wheth- 
er I go down some stormy night in mid-ocean 
unlamented and unknown. And you, too, have 
drawn a mournful lot out of the urn, have you, 
little one ?” 

“T lost my father and mother when I was 
fourteen. They both died in the same week. 
Dear. dear papa was a curate in a Bedfordshire 
village. A fever broke out, and he took it, and 
then mamma. It was all like a dreadful dream. 
In a week they were gone, and I was alone with 
two coffins. Then Aunt Hedger sent for me, and 
I lived with her. She was old and ailing when I 
went to her. Her life seemed like one long ill- 
ness, and then the end came, and I was alone 
again. I haven’t the least idea what would have 
become of me if Cousin Carrick had not asked me 
to come and take care of his house.” 

“ You are very much attached to Dr. Carrick, I 
suppose?” said Mr. Tregonnell, looking at her 
searchingly. 

He was wondering whether any hidden evil 
lurked beneath this outward simplicity—whether 
the relations between the doctor and his cousin 
were pure and free from guile. 

“He has been very good to me,” answered 
Hester, innocently. 

“ And you like him very much, no doubt.” 

“T like him as much as he will let me. He is 
my benefactor. I should be base and ungrateful 
if I did not honor him. I do, for his kindness to 
me, and for his patience and fortitude, and skill 
in his profession. I see how much good he does, 
But he is as much a stranger tome now as when 
first I crossed the threshold of his house. It is 
his nature to live alone.” 

This speech made pr weg thoughtful. 
He remembered a line of Schiller’s : 


“ Fear all things in which there is an unknown depth.” 


Yet what had he to fear from Dr. Carrick? All 
the doctor could possibly desire from him was lib- 
eral payment for service rendered, and to have 
his praises sounded in the neighborhood by a 
grateful patient. Mr. T ell had already 
pressed a check for a hundred pounds upon the 
doctor’s acceptance, and had found it difficult to 
persuade him to receive so large a fee. There 
was, to all appearance, no desire to take advan- 
tage of his natural recklessness. 

Henceforward it became quite a usual thing for 
Mr. Tregonnell to loiter in the garden while Hes- 
ter worked with her pruning-scissors or trowel. 
He even volunteered his assistance, but Hester 
laughed at his offer, and declined such clumsy 
help. They became very confidential during 
those sunny afternoons, Hester telling the doc- 
tor’s patient all about her happy childhood and 
sad girlhood, freely confessing her want of edu- 
cation and her ardent desire to learn. Mr. Tre- 
gonnell rode over to the manor one morning to 
select a heap of volumes for her instruction, and 
ordered them to be sent to St. Hildred House the 
same day. He took as much pains to choose 
books that would at once arouse her interest as 
if he had been a father catering for a favorite 
child. 

Sometimes, when the fair May afternoons were 
especially tempting, he insisted upon Hester’s go- 
ing down to the beach with him; and they idled 
together upon the rugged strand, picking up mass- 
es of many-colored sea-weed, watching the black 
cormorants perching on the rocky pinnacles, and 
listening to the great strong voice of the sea. It 
was altogether a new life for simple Hester Rush- 
ton; but the firm, fresh young mind was in no 
wise injured by the association. The clever little 
housekeeper performed her daily tasks as dili- 








gently as of old. The eager young student, to 
whom all the world of intellect was new, only ap- 
plied herself to her books when her domestic du- 
ties were done. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE National Festival in honor of the Paris 

Exhibition was wholly successful. Some- 
thing like 300,000 strangers were estimated to 
have been in Paris for this occasion, and hotels 
and lodging-houses were filled to overflowing. 
The Exhibition grounds and buildings, public 
squares and buildings, as well as private ones, 
were gayly decorated, and triumphal arches 
spanned the principal streets. The day, which was 
fine, opened with salutes from the fortifications 
around Paris, Very early, crowds of people from 
the are about the city thronged into the 
Exhibition grounds, and when the statue of the 
Republic was unveiled the number of spectators 
was immense. The Minister of the Interior, M. 
De Marcére, delivered an eloquent speech, in 
which he declared that “the republican party 
had now become the nation.”” During the day 
there was a musical féte in the garden of the 
Tuileries, and concerts were given in various 
parts of the city. At night all Paris was illu- 
minated most brilliantly; the streets were 
thronged with sight-seers, and a long proces- 
sion, with flambeaux and electric lights, paraded 
through the chief thoroughfares to the garden 
of the Tuileries, discharging fire-works on their 
route, and being enthusiastically cheered by 
spectators. Nominally all these festivities were 
in honor of the Exhibition; really they were still 
more to commemorate the establishment of the 
French Republic on a firm basis. There was no 
mistaking the enthusiasm of the people. Inde- 
pendent of special pride in the Exhibition, they 
were delighted at the thought of all that has 
been accomplished under a republican form of 
government. 





Spring-like June retired in a blaze of heat. 
Summer has come in good earnest, and the 
cloudless sun beats down mercilessly upon the 
crowded city. Crowded, we say, for although 
the d to tain and sea-shore when 
first the heated term began, multitudes yet re- 
main. Have you ever ventured into the tene- 
ment-lined alleyways of New York on a hot day, 
where Fa and sickly children swarm in the 
close, dank passages? If not, you know not 
where live the summer crowds of our great me- 
tropolis, nor have you any idea of the miseries 
which come to human beings in midsummer. 
The willfully lazy, who refuse to do the work at 
hand, the tramp, who prefers to beg and steal 
for a living, may have little claim to relief when 
suffering comes ; but the honest r, who do 
the best they can, the weary working mother, 
the feeble child, the wailing baby, who pine for 
fresh air and nourishing food, need to have a 
helping hand to carry them through the peril- 
ous summer. Let us recall the statistics of last 
summer. The deaths in this city in June were 
15,489, of which 2068 were of children under five 
years of who died of diarrhceal diseases ; in 
July, 25,517, of which 9684 were children under 
five years; in August, 19,954, 5905 being of chil- 
dren under five years. There is great need for 
the special visits of physicians in poor families, 
which were commenced early in July, and for 
floating hospitals and sea-shore sanitariums, by 
means of which the sick may be relieved and the 
feeble invigorated. Let wise charities be sup- 
ported. 








At the ninth annual Commencement of the 
Normal College in this city 355 young ladies 

raduated—a larger number than on any preced- 
ing Commencement. 





At the advanced age of seventy-five, Sarah Hel- 
en Power Whitman recently died in Providence, 
Rhode Island. She published several works un- 
der the nom de plume of ** Helen,” among which 
Edgar Poe and His Critics attracted special atten- 
tion. To her Poe was for some time engaged, 
rym a the engagement was wisely condition- 
al; and when the poet was unable to fulfill the 
conditions, they parted. His published letters 
to his betrothed indicate a delicate and refined 
moral sense, but betray his consciousness of the 
weakness of his nature which led him into ruin- 
ous indulgences. 





From the Evening Post we clip the following : 
“Messrs. Harper & Brothers, even in this fer- 
vent weather, have not relaxed their efforts to 
supply choice literature in its cheapest form. 
It ee been only a day or two since we noted the 
a rance of five additional numbers in their 
‘Franklin Square Library,’ and now we have to 
announce the appearance of still another, Chris- 
tine Brownlee’s Ordeal, a novel by Mary Patrick, 
who is favorably known to novel-readers as the 
author of Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers. We observe, 
also, thata considerable reduction has been made 
in the price of the six hundred and eleven works 
which constitute the‘ Library of Select Novels.’ ” 





In the Paris Exposition is the smallest book 
ever printed in any language—a microscopic 
copy of Dante’s Divina Commedia. It was printed 
in Padua, bound in red velvet and silver, and so 
small that it may be worn as a charm hanging 
from the watch chain. A microscope is used in 
reading it. 





Henley, the scene of the regatta on July 4, is 
a venerable English town, about thirty miles 
from London, in Oxfordshire. The Thames at 
that place shows at its best, and its banks are 
beautiful with rich verdure. It is spanned by a 
handsome bridge, and the scenery in the vicinity 
is picturesque. During regatta week Henley 
has manifold attractions. 


The maximum degree of heat, as observed by 
the Weather Bureau in the Equitable Building, 
for the last four days of the first month of sum- 
mer, was as follows: June 27, 87°; June 28, 88°; 
June 29, 86°; June 30, 82°. But this record 
gives a very inadequate idea of the heat experi- 
enced on the sidewalks, shut in by hot brick and 
stone, in the glaring sunshine. 





Telegrams from the European Congress in- 
form us of the decisions made from time to 
time concerning important questions. By the 
authority of the Congress Austria has sent 





troops into Bosnia, and is to conduct the gov- 
ernment of that province. On July 2 the fol- 
lowing items were cabled from Berlin, by way 
of London : 


“The Congress has decided to cede to Russia that 
portion of Bessarabia which she lost in 1856, extending 
from the Pruth to the Kilia Valley. 

“The Congress has also decided to transfer the Do- 
brudscha to Roumania. The frontier of the new ter- 
ritory is to be advanced so as to run from the neigh- 
borhood of Silistria, without including that town, to 
Mangalia, on the Black Sea. Roumania will thus ac- 
quire a fertile tract of country, and be established on 
both banks of the Danube. 

“The Congress has recognized the independence of 
Roumania and Montenegro. 

“Count Schouvaloff and Count Andrassy have ar- 
rived at an understanding with regard to the frontiers 
of Montenegro.” 





King Oscar of Sweden has received an hono- 
rary title from the Frankfort Academy of Sci- 
ences, in consideration of his translation of 
“ Faust’ into Swedish verse. 





About this time cautions in regard to the use 
of ice-water are in season. An exchange re- 
marks, most truly, ‘The number of immortal 
beings who go hence to return no more, on ac- 
count of an injudicious use of ice-water, can 
hardly be estimated.’’ No doubt drinking ice- 
water arrests digestion just as surely as a re- 
frigerator would arrest perspiration. It drives 
the natural heat from the stomach, checks the 
flow of gastric juice, and shocks and weakens 
the delicate organs with which it comes in con- 
tact. Especially is it dangerous to drink freely 
of ice-water when the body is overheated and 
the whole system fatigued. Wait a while in 
such cases, even enduring some discomfort mean- 
while with patience, and then take a swallow 
or two slowly. You will find yourself, on the 
whole, more surely relieved of thirst and heat in 
this way, and secured from many dangers which 
often follow the injudicious and abundant use 
of ice-cold drinks. 


The hot weather seems to germinate strange 
stories about men and things. But when inves- 
tigated, they dwindle down to insignificance. 
Not long ago there was plenty of gossip in re- 
gard to a young man in this city who, in some 
unaccountable way, had been invested with the 
title of a well-known English lord. After nu- 
merous exciting paragraphs had appeared in the 
hewspapers concerning his varied career, and 
many theories had been advanced to reconcile 
bis high birth with his present lowly life, it 
turned out that he was no lord at all, and, more- 
over, had never said or done any thing to give 
authority to such stories. 





No drug has yet been discovered which is a 
specitic for seasickness. The cause of this mal- 
ady is chiefly the involuntary and unexpected 
motions to which the passenger on shipboard 
is subjected. These derange the action of stom- 
ach and liver. It is said that by regulating the 
act of breathing to correspond with the rolling 
of the vessel, seasickness may be prevented; that 
is, to draw in the breath as the ship rises, and 
expel the breath as she falls, The practice, it is 
stated, will soon become involuntary. 





The atmosphere has doubtless undergone 
many changes since the earlier geological ages, 
and it is a question of science whether changes 
are still going on, and what the nature of them 
may be. During the Centennial summer sam- 
ples of air were collected on various occasions 
upon the Exhibition grounds at Philadelphia, 
also from New York, Brooklyn, upon some of 
the Adirondack mountains, and in other places, 
and bottled, with a view to transmitting them 
to the chemists of 1976, thus furnishing the 
means of ascertaining what changes are going 
on in the atmosphere. 





In Lapland, on the 17th of June, the temperg- 
ture was four degrees higher than in London on 
the same day. So states the English Meteoro- 
logical Department. 


Book agents are not to be relied upon in re- 
to household recipes gratuitously given. 

lady in a neighboring town, whose house has 
been infested with vermin, was informed by a 
travelling book agent of a “‘sure cure.”” In ac- 
cordance with his advice, she procured a pound 
of brimstone, placed it in an iron pot in the cel- 
lar, closed all the outer doors and windows, set 
fire to the brimstone, and started on a week’s 
visit to her friends. When she returned there 
was not a bug in the house, but there was such 
an overpowering odor of brimstone that it was 
upward of a week befure the rooms could be oc- 
cupied. The fumes had penetrated every nook 
and corner, even to the bureau drawers and ward- 
robes. The valuable plants in the conservatory 
were dead, and the foliage bleached as white as 
snow; the delicate curtains and upholstery were 
bleached and ruined. But the remedy was ef- 
fectual so far as the bugs were concerned. 





The Hotel Radziwell, in which the Eastern 
Conference is now holding its sessions, was pur- 
chased by the German government and assigned 
to Prince Bismarck as his official residence. It 
will be memorable as the scene of one of the 
most important diplomatic assemblies that have 
ever met in Europe. The palace is an old-fash- 
ioned structure, unpretending in size and design, 
yet has an aristocratic air, and shows antiquity 
in excellent repair. From a description in the 
London Times we quote the following: ‘* The 
interior of the building is in keeping with the 
front view. A wide hall and a spacious stair- 
case lead to the central circular saloon, the ap- 
pointed home of the Congress. All the apart- 
ments are in white stucco, with Grecian columns, 
perhaps a little bare, but noble in their chaste 
and lofty simplicity. There is a special entrance 
to the wing inhabited by Princess Bismarck, 
guarded by well-proportioned statues of Germa- 
nia and Borussia. Close to the saloon, the ceil- 
ing of which is decorated with escutcheons of 
the various German states, is Prince Bismarck’s 
study and a reception hall in gorgeous Persian 
taste. All these rooms, with several adjoining 
chambers appointed as bureaus, are allotted to 
the Congress. From the first three rooms large 
folding-doors open upon a splendid old park, 
the umbrageous recesses of which may be visit- 
ed by the plenipotentiaries either for private 
téte-d-téte or for recreation after the fatigues of 
the exhausting debate,” 
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Ladies’ Street and Visiting Dresses, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Srreet Surr. This preity costume is 
made of beige-colored cachemire des Indes and 
marron faille, trimmed with alternate rows of silk 
braid and gold galloon, and with marron faille 
revers and cuffs. The short silk skirt is trimmed 
with side-pleated cachemire flounces, The cuirass 
basque and diagonal over-skirt are of cachemire. 
Linen collar and cuffs. Beige-colored straw bon- 
net, trimmed with marron faille, a marron feather, 
and Jacqueminot roses, 

Fig. 2.—Visitine Dress. This elegant toilette 
is of figured fawn-colored bunting grenadine and 
dark marron faiile. The silk skirt is bordered 
with ruche flounces, lined with faille to match the 
grenadine. The grenadine over-skirt is trimmed 
with fringe of the two shades and clusters of 
ribbon loops of the same colors. Similar bows 
are set up the front of the waist and on the bot- 
tom of the sleeves. Fawn-colored silk bonnet, 
trimmed with marron ribbon and trailing sprays 
of flowers. 


colored washing material with a floral border, or 
a delicate-patterned chintz or cretonne: a cover 
contrived to conceal defects, tone down angulari- 
ties, supply deficiencies, and present a grateful 
outline to the eye. If the back is stiff and awk- 
ward,'try what a few soft square cushions carelessly 
placed willdo. If the ends are straight and prim, 
pad them well with cheap wadding, see that the 
covers do not drag, and avoid attracting attention 
to them by ornamenting them with showy anti- 
macassars. The fragments of lace and satin, so 
fashionable and popular, and we may say plentiful, 
in the modern drawing-room, look well on hand- 
some chairs, which they are meant to ornament, 
not protect from either dust or friction, but a pret- 
ty antimacassar on a shabby chair or lounge only 
makes the shabbiness more painfully apparent. 
Is there a vacant or bare-looking corner in your 
back drawing-room or breakfast-room? Think 
what a nice ottoman can be easily contrived to fill 
it up—one of those empty square trunks in the 
box-room, a few yards of gray wadding, which 
costs a few cents a yard, and a few yards of chintz 
or cretonne. Have a small neat pattern with a 














adding to comfort and orderliness; and here we 
may say that without orderliness there can be no 
real comfort ; without comfort, hardly can we hope 
to maintain perfect health; and without health 
there is no happiness. 

All covers should be made to wash, and come 
off easily; therefore tacks should be religiously 
avoided ; the cushion, which must be made sepa- 
rately, ought to come over the edge of the box a 
little, and be firmly tied on with tape; the covers, 
if you can contrive to make them fit properly, re- 
quire no fastening. Not only may empty boxes 
be utilized, but dressing-tables too shabby for re- 
spectability, too old-fashioned for pleasant con- 
templation—for the eye delights in novelty—use- 
less to the furniture dealer, yet too good to be 
broken up for fire-wood, can by the judicious use 
of colored roll muslin, and old lace or leno window- 
curtains, or even worti-out grenadine evening dress- 
es, be transformed into tasteful, graceful toilette 
tables. We have seen a pretty and most conven- 
ient dressing-table contrived, on a pinch, from two 
villainous-looking deal packing cases placed on 
their ends, and the discarded leaf of a table placed 
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ly together, leaving the two front ones a little lon- 
ger than those meant to benext the wall. When 
the shelves are firmly and evenly hung up, get a 
few yards of ornamental leather, and tack it round 
the ends and front of the shelves. It hides the 
edges of the board and the knots on the cord, and, 
most important of all, keeps the dust from the 
books. 

Calling on an acquaintance not very long ago, 
I observed a hearth-rug of a very original design 
in the breakfast-room ; it was entirely composed 
of shreds of cloth, blue, black, scarlet, and gray, 
about three inches in length and half an inch wide, 
arranged in a systematic and pretty pattern, the 
gray forming the walls of Troy as a border on a 
black ground, the centre an intricate design of 
stars and squares, the whole stitched firmly and 
neatly on a piece of coarse canvas, It was large, 
comfortable, pretty-looking, and would doubtless 
last a long time, and, I was informed, had been 
made by the servant during the leisure hours of 
two winters. 

“But where,” I asked, “did she get all the 





pieces of cloth ?” 





HOME CONTRIVANCES. 


O one who has not tried can form any idea 

of how many useful “contrivances” there 

are in the world; of how many apparent impos- 

sibilities may be conquered by the practical appli- 

cation of « little of the floating ingenuity to be 
found in every family. 

When the drawing-room furniture becomes act- 
ually shabby, instead of packing off the chairs and 
couches to the furniture shop to be re-covered, or 
exchanging them at a great sacrifice for new ones 
—which will necessitate new carpet, rug, and cur- 
tains, or at least make the old ones look ve 
guilty and downcast—they should be tastefully 
and carefully covered at home ; they will look just 
as pretty as if they had been sent to the upholster- 
er, frequently prettier, without putting their sur- 
roundings to the blush. Even when their shape 
is old-fashioned, a little contrivance does wonders ; 
the shabbiest and most ungainly couch can be 
made to look not only passably but positively 
pretty by a well-made cover of some soft, self- 





Figs. 1 anp 2.—LADIES’ STREET AND VISITING DRESSES. 


clear ground. Contrive your cover to fit well— 
that is the main point; don’t let it be too short, 
or too leng, or too wide, or too narrow, nor have 
one side full and the other skimpy. Above all, 
have the corners exact, and get the sides to hang 
evenly and gracefully ; place it corner-wise ; place 
all furniture— couches, easy-chairs," tables — at 
some angle (a correct one to the eye, if you can), 
and the result will be surprising. We have seen 
pretty, tasteful modern furniture look stiff and 
old-fashioned from being arranged in lines, and a 
well-worn old suite look effective and charming 
from artistic arrangement and a few cleverly con- 
trived aids in the way of cushions, covers, and 
padding. 

Having transformed an unsightly box into a 
pretty and useful article of furniture, we may, in 
houses where such contrivances are not needed or 
permitted in the drawing-room, with great advan- 
tage transfer it to the bedroom, where a pretty 
seat in a window or by the fire is not only a great 
comfort, but a box in the disguise of an ottoman 
relieves overcrowded drawers and wardrobes, so 





on top; each box was covered all round with pink 
glazed calico, tacked on tightly, and that draped 
with the best portions of a pair of old lace hang- 
ings that had lain in a drawer for years, discard- 
ed as utterly useless. There was a frill about 
eight inches deep tacked to the table leaf, and the 
whole finished by a white dimity toilette cover 
trimmed with fringe. The contrivance was not 
only pretty to look at, but it was a most comforta- 
ble table to sit at, the space between the pack- 
ing cases being most convenient for the feet. 
Book-shelves for the bedroom may be easily 
contrived from the boards of old boxes, which in 
some mysterious way accumulate about a house. 
Three pieces should be selected, of three sizes; 
carefully paper them, and when thoroughly dry, 
have a hole bored in each corner about half an 
inch from the edge; get a few yards of green or 
red window-cord, pass it through the holes of the 
largest shelf, then place four firm knots on the 
four ends at equal distances, then draw the ends 
through the holes of the second-sized shelf, and 
so with the third; then fasten all four ends firm- 





“Collected them patiently and carefully,” was 
the reply: “ saved scraps left from the children’s 
clothes. I fancy she must have a particular friend 
a tailor, for she has manufactured a sort of win- 
ter rug for her bed entirely from cloth selvedges, 
and one for mine, very pretty and beautifully 
warm, from fragments of scarlet flannel collected 
with patience, and put together with a great deal 
of ingenuity.” 

Apropos of rugs I would give a hint for the 
making of one, which I tried and found to an- 
swer very well. Get a dozen yards of wadding 
and eight of cretonne, four of one pattern and 
four of another; cut each piece into two widths 
and join them together, then arrange the wadding 
between, and bind the edges neatly with colored 
braid; a narrow fringe all round is an improve- 
ment. Sew a few dozen cheap shirt buttons on it 
at regular intervals, to keep the wadding in its 
place, and you have a warm, useful, pretty rug, 
equally serviceable for the couch or the bed, at a 
very small outlay. Of course it comes cheaper 
still if you have any old curtains, dressing-gowns, 
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or any other soft materials that can be used in- 
stead of cretonne. 

One pretty addition to the bed or dressing-room, 
which, though not exactly a contrivance, may be 
worth mentioning and describing—this is a shoe- 
bag. A yard of holland will make one to hold 
four pairs of boots or shoes. The holland should 
be folded into three parts—two of equal size, the 
third smaller—and shaped to fold over like the 
adhesive part of an envelope. The two equal 
parts should be stitched together, then divided 
lengthwise into eight compartments—each large 
enough to hold a boot or shoe—by rows of feath- 
er stitch, herring-bone, or rows of narrow braid 
neatly puton. The whole bag, flap and all, should 
be bound with braid or finished off with fringe, 
or it might be made of piqué or dimity, to match 
the toilette mats, and trimmed accordingly. Two 
tapes should be fastened at the back to tie it to 
the foot of the bedstead, or to hooks put up in any 
convenient place. The envelope-shaped flap may 
be either tied, hooked, or buttoned over, and then 
the boots and shoes are out of the way in a care- 





ferent colors, and mix them softly together, they 
make a pretty sort of filling for the grate,” 

And sure enough, some months after, when I vis- 
ited her, I found a soft, fluffy, flossy ball of all the 
colors of the rainbow in the drawing-room stove, 
and very pretty and original it looked. Indeed, 
silk ravellings are useful and well worth saving 
for many reasons ; they stuff cushions very well, 
and where there is a baby they do beautifully to 
wad a couverette for the cradle, being light, soft, 
and warm. 

Theseare but a few of the contrivances, useful 
as well as ornamental, that are to a certain extent 
within every body’s reach. Clever contrivances 
cover at least a third of the expenses of a pru- 
dent housekeeper. She brings them to bear on 
every thing, from reversing the dining-room cur- 
tains when they begin to look faded, or placing 
a table over the weakest spot of the drawing-room 
carpet, to ingeniously concocting two new win- 
dow-curtains out of three old ones, or making 
the two best ends of a counterpane meet without 
exciting observation. 





with clusters of marron and old gold ribbon 
loops. Two long revers, edged on the bottom 
with fringe and on the side with a faille pleat- 
ing, trim the sides of the retroussis, which is 
formed by a long breadth of gauze, drawn up 
irregularly, and falling back, trimmed with fringe 
to the bottom of the train. Gauze cuirass 
basque, with vest and sleeves of marron faille. 
The vest is trimmed on the edge with an old 
gold binding and a pleating. The basque is 
edged on the bottom with an old gold binding 
and fringe. Clusters of ribbon bows at the 
throat, on the sleeves, and at the back complete 
this handsome toilette. 





LOVE AND TURNIPS. 
IS name was John Goodwin Emerson, and 
his works and days were these: tending a 
pegging machine in a New England shoe shop, 
and thinking much of Patience Lovering, the 
primary-school teacher. When the six-o’clock 





a sad smile,and said, “I will not say whether I 
love you or not; perhaps—perhaps not.” Seeing 
that he was greatly cast down, she added, play- 
fully, “Am I not worth winning? Why do you 
not try ?” 

“What can I do?” said he, bitterly. “I am 
only a mechanic.” 

She made no reply for a moment, and then she 
said, slowly, “‘ That is nothing—I mean, it is noth 
ing against you. The point is that you must be 
more, itis not for me to say whatorhow. You 
are a man. I make no promises, but you may 
win me—if you can.” 

With this she turned away quickly and walked 
on alone before him, leaving him standing in the 
middle of the rural lane where they had been 
walking. He saw her put up her hands before 
her face, but whether it was in shame or grief he 
could not tell. It was both: shame that she had 
been forced to speak so plainly, and grief that— 
But, really, her grief was so mingled with other 
sentiments that it was part sorrow and part hope. 

The young man gazed after her till she had dis- 








ful, orderly manner, secured alike from dust and 
damage. 

Windows, especially in large towns, are a con- 
tinual tax on the patience and pocket of the house- 
keeper. It is needless to say how soon clean mus- 
lin or leno short curtains become grimy, or how 
badly they look then, and how troublesome it is 
to put them up quite straight and keep them so. 
On back windows a useful substitute for short 
curtains is tissue-paper; white or pale yellow 
looks best, cut into pretty patterns, and pasted 
neatly on the panes, with sweet-oil or the white 
of an egg. It gives plenty of light, excludes ob- 
servation, and only requires dusting with a feath- 
er brush, while the cost is scarcely worth mention- 
ing. In many instances it will be found to an- 
swer all the purposes of ground glass. 

Seeing a lady fringing the ends of a pink bow 
one day, I asked her why she did not save the 
ravellings. 

“What for?” she asked, “what earthly use 
are they ?” 

“Tf you save a great many,” I replied, “ of dif- 





Fies. 1 anp 2.—SUMMER TOILETTES. 


Summer Toilettes, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—This pretty toilette is of mastic-color- 
ed camel’s-hair, brocaded with bronze and pale 
blue silk. The demi-trained over-skirt is trimmed 
with a pleating of bronze faille and a thick cam- 
el’s-hair ruche, lined with bronze silk, and bound 
with blue. The over-skirt, which is draped and 
fastened on the skirt, is trimmed with bindings 
of the two colors and faille panels down the side, 
finished with seven rows of mastic, bronze, and 
blue silk fringe. Camel’s-hair basque, with faille 
vest and sleeves. The basque is short on the 
hips, forming a point in the front and back, and 
is bound with blue and bronze faille. 

Fig. 2.—This elegant toilette is of marron 
faille and silver gray gauze, brocaded with Ha- 
vana brown and old gold. The skirt has a train 
thirty-two inches long, and is edg-4 with two nar- 
row pleatings. The gauze over-skirt forms two 
draperies in front, trimmed each with deep crimp- 
ed fringe matching the gauze in color; these 
draperies take rise under a silk panel, trimmed 





whistle brought welcome release from the weary 
clatter of the pegging machine, he betook himself 
to the society of Patience or books. That is, Pa- 
tience would not always receive him, and then he 
read books in a species of mad fury. 

Patience Lovering seemed in some manner 
above him. He knew this, and had wisely thought 
to raise himself to her level. Finally the time 
came when the word that was in his heart came 
out, and upon a suitable occasion he told her that 
he loved her, and had hoped to make her his 
wife, 

The result was peculiar and most unhappy. 
This modern maiden met love’s advance with a 
kind of iron-clad common-sense, and bluntly told 
him his income was insufficient. Her own earn- 
ings were enough for her support, and a little 
more. She lived in comfort, and had some lei- 
sure, to say nothing of an occasional taste of the 
drama and music. As his wife she would have 
none of these, besides many household cares, and 
that sort of thing. 


Did she not love him? She looked at him with 





appeared, and then he turned aside to the stone 
wall that bounded the lane, and looked out over 
the wide expanse of a very fine turnip field. There 
were millions of turnips in majestic row, rank 
beyond rank, their plume-like leaves waving as 
an army with banners. Of these ten thousands, 
one alone attracted his attention. It was a mighty 
turnip, fair to see, and of goodly size and shape. 
It was the king turnip of the field, and the dis- 
consolate lover studied it with interest. 

It is a curious fact that sometimes, when the 
mind is suffering from a great shock or sudden 
revulsion of feeling, the most trivial things ab- 
sorb the attention. It is as if the will was too 
weary to trouble itself about directing the mind, 
and any chance object absorbed the whole atten- 
tion. The young man considered this superior 
turnip with profound interest. Why was it so 
mighty while all its million brothers were no 
more than ordinary turnips? Traces of an old 
compost heap near by seemed to explain the tur- 
nip’s glorious proportions. At once his mind 
skipped nimbly to the future. If this turnip, so 
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goodly in shape and size, were selected for seed, 
would not its seed retain something of its noble 
proportions? If the fittest were made to survive, 
would not a superior race begin ? 

Having consideted these deep and momentous 
questions for some time, the young man turned 
away and went home, feeling much better. Such 
is the effect of labor, particularly mental labor, 
on sorrow. The next day they both resumed 
their labors in school and shop, and none guessed 
that aught had passed between them. 

Months passed away, and already the winter 
was far spent. She taught the infant mind, and 
he tended the pegging machine, and it seemed 
as if all were lost between them. Wait! The 
spring sun already mounts the sky, though the 
wind blows and the snow flies. It was the 15th 
of February when the young man went to the 
savings-bank and drew out some money. He re- 
membered the days when he had saved these dol- 
lars for another purpose, and now it was all over, 
and he might as well spend the money in another 
direction. Before night he had purchased two 
hoi-bed sashes, a load of stable manure, and a few 
boards. From these he constructed a hot-bed, 
such as he had seen gardeners make for early 
lettuce. Two days after, he found a chance hour 
when the wind was lulled, and he opened the hot- 
bed. The soil was soft and warm, like a bit of 
spring land in the midst of snow. Taking a pa- 
per from his pocket, he began to sow a quantity 
of seeds—white turnip. 

Now it happened that the yard where he work- 
ed was next the street, at the side of the house 
where he lived with his mother. He was aware, 
after a while, that some one had stopped in the 
way and was looking over the fence at him. _Lit- 
tle caring who it might be, he went on with his 
labor. Presently there was a little cough—a 
highly suggestive cough, full of curiosity, and 
dashed with pique. He looked up. It was Pa- 
tience Lovering. 

“ What are you doing ?” 

“Sewing the seeds of good fortune,” said he, 
gravely. 

“Dear me! how interesting! 
of that kind of seed to spare ?” 
“No. But you shall have the whcle crop.” 

“Ah! thanks. You are very kind. I hope it 
will bear ‘some an hundredfold, some two hun- 
dredfold.’” 

He stood up and looked at her, with a new 
light kindling in bis eyes. “I hope it will be a 
thousandfold, if you will accept it.” 

This disjointed speech he uttered with ill-sup- 
pressed eagerness, and she observed it, and blush- 
ed. Nothing more passed between them save a 
few commonplaces, and then she moved on, and 
he finished his work with renewed hope and cour- 
age. 
e Weeks grew to months, and still he tended the 
pegging machine, and slowly added to his savings 
in the bank. With all this, he was not patient. 
He had not Patience, and yet she daily walked 
before him. Thus was he doubly scrrowful, for 
he had neither the woman nor the virtue. He 
cast about in many ways to see whereby he might 
better himself. Moreover, he read books, and 
thus, while he knew it not, he grew in mental 
stature. 

Meanwhile the turnips grew. They sprang up 
quickly in the gentle heat of the frame, and, act- 
ing on the advice of a gardener in the neighbor- 
hood, and such books on horticulture as he could 
find, he transplanted the tiny plants to small 
flower-pots. As they grew he removed them to 
still larger and larger pots. When the spring 
came he hired a few rods of ground outside the 
town, and in June removed the turnips from the 
pots to the open ground, He gave each turnip 
three square feet of space, and he digged about 
each plant and enriched it to the utmost. The 
result was as he had expected. In August he 
had some hundred or more most mighty turnips. 
The like had never been seen in all the land. 
Envious passers-by looked over the fence and 
remarked that “them roots would eat bad: too 
big and corky, you know.” To all of which the 
young man said not a word. 

In all this Patience Lovering took no interest. 
She could not understand it, and she had belied 
her name. She had become weary of waiting. 
Instead of leaving his ing machine and start- 
ing out in the world to make his fortune, after 
the manner of the various knights of whom she 
had read, he went to that dull shop every day— 
and cultivated turnips. The truth is, she was 
blind. She saw not the cords of duty that bound 
the young man to his pegging machine, that his 
widowed mother might live in decent comfort. 
With the summer came her vacation, and she 
went away to the sea-shore for a little pleasure 
trip. It was her first journey away from home, 
and it is small wonder that she met and was 
dazzled by a creature of seemingly fairer shape. 
He made love to her, and—poor little goose |— 
she accepted him without even asking whereby 
he earned the wherewithal to be clothed in such 
gorgeous apparel. There is a trace of the eccen- 
tric in every mind, and the wise virgin who coun- 
selled her poor lover accepted a rich one without 
a question. She returned to her native shoe town 
with a diamond ring, and announced that she 
would teach school but one year more. 

It was admitted on every hand that the like of 
these turnips had never been seen before. A 
single turnip was sufficient for a family of six 
for two days—half a turnip at a meal. More- 
over, they “ate very well,” as reported by the 
editor of the local “weekly.” The turnips grew to 
the sere and yellow leaf, and then they were care- 
and stored for the winter in the 


Have you any 








arm in broad daylight. He bowed to her as they 
passed, but she only replied with a distant nod. 
The young man stood for a moment gazing after 
them, and then he hastened home and put on his 
best suit as if to go out. No, he would not. 
She would not listen to his warning; she would 
probably resent it. There was nothing to do but 
to suffer in silence, and to be as patient as he 
might. 

Then came another surprise. Patience Lover- 
ing, the wise and sensible school-teacher, sudden- 
ly resigned her school, was married at the minis- 
ter’s house, and went away before the village 
had time to say a word. After that the tongues 
wagged nimbly, but the young man minded his 
pegging machine, and kept his thoughts to him- 
self, 


Again the advancing sun warned of spring, 
and the gardeners got ready their frames. The 
young man selected from his monster turnips a 
pumber of the best, planted each in a large flow- 
er-pot, and put them in a new hot-bed. Day by 
day he watched them grow, tending them with 
minute care and persistent nursing. They re- 
warded him abundantly, and by April showed 
signs of throwing up flower-stalks. 

Patience Lovering disappeared utterly. It was 
said she had gone to Boston, but some said it was 
New York, or London, Yet one remembered and 
knew, because he still loved her; but he held his 
peace—for grief. 

At last it came—the harvest of seeds. He 
had now seeds of the monster turnips. By every 
means possible he kept some of the turnips back 
late into the summer as samples of the variety. 
He calied it the “Good Friend Turnip,” with a 
touch of sentiment, and he took pains to make it 
known that he had seed of this superior variety 
of turnip for sale. He raised a new crop in the 
same manner as before, and at the horticultural 
exhibition he exhibited the “Good Friend,” great- 
ly to the astonishment of the rural mind. The 
like of these turnips had never been seen, and 
every farmer for miles around was in want of the 
seed. A certain seed dealer came anxiously to 
the house one evening, and asked the price of 
the whole lot of seed—about half a pint. The 
young man suddenly changed his tactics, and said 
that there would be no seeds of the “Good 
Friend” for sale till another year. The result 
was that every one was the more eager to pur- 
chase, and the young man took orders for the 
next crop of seeds, at the rate of twenty cents for 
a single seed. 


The snow covered all the land and blocked the 
railroads in every direction. It was past nine 
o’clock when the last train came in from the city, 
four hours late. The passengers straggled sleep- 
ily out of the snow-covered cars, and stood shiv- 
ering in the desolate station, fearing to venture 
into the deserted streets of the town. The tall 
shoe shops stood grim and white in the night, 
their many windows, dull like glazed eyes, staring 
out on the night and storm. 

“ All out, John ?” said the station-master to a 
brakeman who had passed through the train. 

“No; there’s a woman asleep here. What 
shall I do with her ?” 

“Rout her out. We can’t stay here all night.” 

The brakeman did his duty as kindly as he 
knew, and the woman took up her child, wrapped 
it in a faded shawl and stumbled out of the car, 
and crept along the platform to the street door. 
The station-master stood by the door, keys in hand, 
as if to lock up. The woman paused a moment 
at the entrance of the deserted snow-covered 
street, and asked if there was a cheap boarding- 
place near by. The man knew of none, save the 
hotel up in the town, and then he moved the door 
as if to urge her out into the street. She took 
the hint and went out, and instantly the door 
closed behind her, and she was alone in the streets 
of her native town. She tried to recall the houses 
and streets, but could make nothing familiar, so 
greatly had every thing changed. 

She walked on for some time, little heeding or 
caring, so long as she went on and on from the 
terror behind. She passed several streets, and 
then she saw a light, and going toward it, found 
it was a warehouse, where the clerks were still 


Friend.” 

Suddenly the door opened, and some one came 
out and started to walk briskly up the street. It 
seemed as if her knees gave way beneath her, 
and she sank down in the snow. 

“ My good woman, it is late to be out, Why do 
you not go home? Ah! pardon'me. Perhaps 
you are ill ?” 

He took a match from his pocket, and when it 
blazed up he held it close to her face. She tried 
to hide her face with her arm, but he gently drew 
it away. Suddenly there was a loud call, and— 
that was all she remembered, till some time after 
she was awaked to sense and feeling by warmth 
and light. She was upon a bed, and an elderly 
man stood over her with a bottle and spoon in his 
hand, 

“Take a little of the wine, madam, and we'll 
soon have you all right.” Seeing that her eyes 
wandered, he added: “ Never fear; I am the doc- 
tor. The child is safe.” 

She sat up on the bed, and looked round the 
room. 

“This is not the hospital ?” 

“No; something better. Drink this, and you 
will soon feel stronger.” 

She drank the wine, and then lay back on the 
pillow and tried to recall her scattered thoughts. 
On the wall was a lithograph of a number of tur- 
nips—absurd and monster turnips, fit for the feed- 
ing of a mighty family. Besides this were pic- 
tures of other v bles, and all of inordinate 
proportions. Suddenly she laughed, and then 
the tears came. It was all so strange and so 
wildly improbable. 





There were f in the room, and she list- 
ened eagerly. A shadow fell on the bed, and 
some one stood before her. 

“ Patience.” 


She was startled, and turned away in mingled 
shame and grief. It was true: it was his house, 
his home, and— Ah! there was another near— 
a woman, 

“ Patience, do you not know me?” 

What could she do or say? Her mouth was 
parched, and the sobs choked her speech. She 
did nothing, till at last he took her hand, and 
then her thin fingers tightened round his as if 
seeking help, protection, forgiveness—every thing. 
But that woman—who was she ? 

“ Mother, she knows me. Please leave her to 
me.” 


Her fingers tightened closer on his, and there 
was a movement of the arm as if to draw him 
nearer. He came nearer, till at last her head 
was pillowed on his arm. For a moment she lay 
thus in silence, while the tears flowed. At last 
she said, slowly: “Can you forgive me, John ?” 

“Forgive you? Yes, and more. Now that I 
have you safe, you shall never more leave me.” 

“ But, John, he—” 

“He is dead—he was killed in some street 
brawl yesterday. It is in all the evening papers.” 

She neither cried nor in any manner noticed 
this, save to say, sadly: “I am glad. He—he 
was not a good man. I loved him once; but it 
is better so.” 

Then he found words to say all that had been 
in his heart these years. 

She heard it all in happy silence, and then she 
said, with a faint trace of her old manner, “ How 
came you so rich, John? You are well off. Isee 
it plainly.” 

“Turnips, my love, only turnips. The house 
of ‘Emerson & Co., Seed Growers and Dealers,’ is 
founded on turnips. You shall have a quarter 
section of a Good Friend Turnip for dinner as 
soo as you are able to come down.” 


A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER LXXVIII. 
WHAT HAPPENED UPON THE ROAD TO SHOREHAM. 


WEEK-NIGHT services are mainly supported by 
the very good and the very bad; the medium 
class of attendants upon religious duty confine 
their worship to the Sabbath. Mr. Garland had 
made an undoubted impression upon John Beech, 
who, under his improving influence, had not only 
become a respectable member of the community, 
but also a thoroughly pious and reformed char- 
acter. A great transformation was here, in the 
conversion of this man to reverent conduct, hon- 
est dealing, and serious reflection. John Beech 
was regular in his attendance at the week-night 
services; but if Mr. Garland failed to preach, he 
would walk out again with the bluntness which 
still remained an unconvertible trait. It was a 
dogged regard he entertained for the Minister ; 
he must have the Gospel at his hands or none at 
all. Had the Minister been removed or “ trans- 
lated,” Mr. Beech’s piety would have gone from 
him. His conversion was not built upon a very re- 
liable basis, it will be thought, yet so it was, and 
there are more of the Beech order about. Herein 
lies the secret of success attending some revival- 
ists. Mr. Garland was not a revivalist, but the 
principle and the influence were similar. It is 
the power of sympathy. Some bodies are sympa- 
thetic, and yield generously their sublime gift to 
suffering humanity ; others may be refined seven- 
fold, but never a drop nor grain of the precious 
quality are they able to communicate. Mr. Beech 
was rich in English obstinacy, and though an an- 
gel had assured him of it, he would never have 
believed the Gospel was as priceless from another’s 
ministry, or that any among the sons of men could 
be as good or better than his friend. 

The elder Mrs. Beech had been sent for to join 
her husband, greatly to her wonder and satisfac- 
tion, and from that time strife ceased to be the 
daily portion of the poor woman. It seemed a 
new lease of life, it gave promise of a calm end- 
ing to her years, and her heart warmed with 
gratitude when John said, “The Minister has 
done it all.” 

Upon the cab-rank at the Old Steine, Driver 
No. 175 was one evening hailed, soon after dusk, 
by a tall man of business-like appearance, yet 
wearing an air of pleasure-seeking. By the gas- 
light Beech saw a white hat with a black band 
round,-beneath which sharply prominent feat- 
ures, a florid face, and a voracious-looking head ; 
under the ears and chin a standing collar, richly 
illustrated with little black imps brandishing 
pitchforks ; below this medieval study was a long 
brown coat, very much the worse for wear; and 
around the throat, tied in a fashion popularly 
supposed to be native to sailors, was a crimson 
neckerchief. The gentleman, whom cab-driver 
No. 175 imagined to be connected with the turf, 
carried a short and thick stick under his arm. 

“Shoreham Gardens !” said the tall man, tak- 
ing his seat. This was a good fare, for the Gar- 
dens—a resort much frequented by summer pleas- 
ure-seekers—was some five or six miles along the 
coast, west. But Mr. Beech was honest now, and 
he said— 

“If it’s the Gardens you are going to, Sir, 
they’re not open.” 

“Never mind,” said the man in the brown 
coat, lighting a cigar; “drive half the way and 
back. It’s going to be a pleasant evening, I can 








Beech demurred no longer, and the man was 
driven on. Along the sea-line, past the palatial 
stretch of dwellings, and then out into the dark 
country’; a lonely road in spite of distant lights 
and the glow of red behind above the town of 
Brighton. Past a toll-gate where, while the driver 
paid, the traveller leaned back, so that the light 


in the window did not fall upon him. Then on 


cheery “ 
mate!” and the man answered in the same civil 
strain, A star was born, twinkled feebly, and 
shortly died, and the arch was gloomy again ; the 
night must have been chosen for its gloom by this 
gentleman partial to a country drive, for when 
that star appeared he twirled his cigar at it 
defiantly, as though to frighten its feeble light 
away; and he did so, or at all events it was seen 
no more. No vehicle passed them, nor any one 
upon foot ; there was no house near ; and the track, 
desolate by day even, at night presented a blank- 
ness and dreariness apparently relished by the 
traveller, for he laughed to himself horribly while 
fumbling at something stowed away in a pocket 
deep in his old brown coat. The low shore shelved 
to the water, with a ridge of waste land between 
it and the road; on the other side was a broad 
area partly cultivated, but all unseen during this 
night journey, and possessed of no especial beau- 
ty at any time. The man in the cab had proceed- 
ed far enough for his purpose, and he called out 
in a jovial manner to the driver to stop. 

“Stretch my legs, I think.” He stepped light- 
ly on to the road and shook himseif, patted the 
horse, walked round the cab, and said, “I'll set- 
tle with you now, my man.” 

He put his hand under his coat, for his purse, 
Beech supposed. He brought, however, a weapon 
from under, which he held behind him while look- 
ing carelessly at the girth. 

“ Something loose here, my worthy friend, and 
we shall be upset if you don’t look out.” 

John Beech came off the box to the side of his 
mare, and stooped to look at her harness. Then 
the man in the brown coat raised the hand grasp- 
ing a deadly weapon, and felled the other with one 

iow. 


“A message from your friend Noel Barnard, 
Beech: no answer required.” 

With which brutal pleasantry he discharged 
another crushing blow, and, bending over the poor 
wretch, observed curtly to himself, “ Finishes that 
little item!” The victim of this savage assault 
was motionless as the dead, with blood flowing 
profusely from two terrible wounds. Then Bar- 
tholomew Rolf turned the horse and cab into the 
waste to wander at will, cast the weapon used to 
the black line of shore, to be washed hence by 
the waves or left, he cared not which, and betook 
himself to walk to Portsmouth. 

Anxiously Mrs. Beech awaited her husband’s 
return long after the usual time of his coming 
home. Edward Street is noisy and given to brawls 
and turmoil, and the woman stood at the door im- 
patient, hoping her husband had not got into any 
trouble, nor was staying away purposely in con- 
sequence of any thing she had said that he might 
not have liked. He might have a longer fare 
than usual, a party somewhere, or people going a 
long distance home from the theatre. 

A woman passed whom she knew; she was re- 
turning from a vain effort toinduce her husband 
to come from the society of congenial tavern 
mates, and Mrs. Beech accosted her. 

“Have you seen my good man about, ma’am ?” 

“No, but I’ve see my bad un, and it’s sight 
enough for one night ;” and she went in bitterly. 

Mrs. Beech waited another hour, and then went 
down to the rank. The men were changed for 
the night duty; no one had seen 175 take up a 
fare ; but his cab was absent. She went on to 
the yard; it was not there. By lantern-light a 
man was cleansing some mud off a wheel with a 
wisp of straw. She asked him if he had seen her 
husband. He said he didn’t know her husband, 
and didn’t want, and women were not allowed 
down the yard at that time of the night. She 
hurried to the master’s house; lights were in the 
lower rooms, where some of his friends were ca- 
rousing. She knocked humbly, and asked to 
speak to the master a moment. He came out into 
the passage, heard her, and said she was a fool, 
and if his men’s wives began bothering him, he 
would only employ single ones. Time was when 
Mrs. Beech would have fought him for the argu- 
ment; now she was an altered woman, and she 
retired sadly and quietly. All night she sat up 
waiting for the absent; she had received kind- 
ness from him of late, anda man is double a man 
and thrice a husband who is not niggardly with 
his kindness. The gray dawn arose to close her 
watching ; people were about early in Edward 
Street; those of the house were astir; and then 
the woman fell asleep in her chair, gray, and 
white, and alone, to be roused shortly by men out- 
side and shuffling of feet upon thelanding. They 
had brought him home, and a sorry sight it was 
the woman awoke to. A market gardener’s cart 
coming to Brighton saw the body by the way- 
side, and pulled up to help. The man was not 
dead, thanks tothe cool breeze from the sea, and 
he faintly told his name and lodging. Then the 
gardener with difficulty raised the helpless suf- 
ferer, and placed him with great consideration in 
his cart, resting the feeble being against his stur- 
dy self. 

“You're in for it, old fellow. What’s come to 
ye?” he inquired, slowly and kindly. 

“ Murder !” moaned the other. 

“ A quarrel, maybe ?” 

“Yes, a quarrel; and it’s gone agin me, as I 
allus thought it would.” 

And Beech was taken to the house in the street 
named, and borne up the stairs by strange and 

rough yet kindly hands. 

One carried the news to the police, and they 
visited the scene; another carried it to the mas- 
ter, and he went down to his yard; the woman 
carried it to the Minister, and the Minister came 
to the man. 

The police took particulars of the place where 
the body had been lying, and a root of the crim- 








son-dyed grass. The master found his cab and 
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his horse uninjured, the latter having returned 
deliberately and at her own convenience to the 
yard, so the proprietor returned to his roll and 
coffee, intending to send the girl round later to 
inquire how the man was proceeding. He sup- 
posed he had fallen from the box, and vowed he 
should be dismissed from his employ. It was of 
noconsequence; the Minister found the man dying. 
He had sent his wife for Mr. Garland, not for a 
medical man. “The Minister will be of the most 
use to me now,” he said ; so the Minister came in- 
stantly. 

“Close the door, please,” he asked, softly, 
“and tell the people below to be quiet for one 
hour.” He believed his poor convert would not 
outlive that time. Seating himself by the bed, 
he took the brown hand in his, and pressing it, 
spake with infinite tenderness and gravity : 

“Tell me any thing weighing 7 your mind, 
all you wish done, or whatever of the past may 
be a trouble. Then I want you to forget every 
thing, and give your whole thoughts to the sol- 
emn change you will enter upon so soon.” 

It was said very sweetly, not to frighten in the 
least ; it almost carried happiness with it. 

“We will quite finish with earth first,” contin- 
ued the Minister, “ and then there will be nothing 
to draw off your attention from the more joyful 
prospect breaking upon you.” 

“T’ve been a bad un,” moaned the man. 

“Fear not! Really repentant, you can leave 
all in the hands of your just and forgiving God.” 
He had been going to say “ judge,” but with a 
delicate tact pre-eminently his own, foresaw the 
term would pierce the quivering conscience. 

“My wicked deeds and dreadful words !—My 
life’s bin the blackest going!” He turned rest- 
lessly, writhing with the agony of that swift re- 
view of crime. 

“ My friend,” said the Minister, softly, yet with 
firmness, “at this moment, when you have so 
short a time to listen to me, I would not deceive 
you by one word; and when I tell you the deeds 
and words will be forgiven you if you are truly 
penitent, you may verily believe your God in His 
mercy will, for the sake of His dear Son, in whom 
is your trust, blot the whole of them out of your 
life and His remembrance.” 

With another pressure of the hand, touching 
for its affection, the man murmured, “I am! I 
am !” and then raising himself slightly, he looked 
over toward a rude trunk, and in a low voice 
begged the Minister would take from it a sheet 
of paper: upon the mantel-shelf was an ink-bottle 
and pen. “ Now write,” he begged, and the Min- 
ister quickly made space for the paper, and pre- 
pared to write as the dying man dictated. The 
voice grew fainter and fainter, but all he wished 
was written upon the paper; then the woman was 
summoned, and in their presence he signed it, and 
the last sad scene took place. 
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CHAPTER LXXIX. 
THE GATHERING OF THE VULTURES. 


Tue Tribunal of Goddesses was sitting upon the 
great Garland case, and there was a crowded 
court. It arose in this manner: Miss Penelope 
and her invaluable jury had not been in the house 
of the Comdarlingtons two days before they 
scented something wrong, and found that it would 
be necessary to hold the assize in Brighton. It 
was with the Comdarlingtons’ Minister that some- 
thing was wrong: they had entertained grave 
suspicion of this at a distance, had felt specially 
called upon to visit this gay and dangerous town, 
and, despite Lady Comdarlington’s repeated as- 
surance of his being such a love of a man, they 
were determined to go on with it, and place the 
popular favorite in his true colors before the 
world. They were upon their mettle ; the issue of 
the metropolitan campaign had sharpened their 
appetite, and rendered them more than usually 
acute. 

They commenced with caution. Naturally the 
person who would, no doubt, be intimately ac- 
quainted with all that was going on, would be the 
leading office-bearer of the church—the approach 
to an office-bearer is by means of his wife. Dear 
Lady Comdarlington knew Mrs. Lurch from hav- 
ing met her at bazars and other places (indeed, 
Mrs. Lurch, with fussy pretension, made herself 
known every where), and this valuable auxiliary 
was calledin. It was the preliminary movement, 
setting the barrier an inch or two aside, whereby 
at an enlarged gap would rush in the whole horde 
of vulgarians. For could not Mrs. Lurch report 
that dear Miss Caddie, that inestimable spinster, 
had seen the Minister standing before the portrait 
of Constance Evelyn, the lovely creature who had 
suddenly quitted Brighton, and was now, as could 
be incontestably proved, living with Mr. Garland 
at that lonely house which nobody would ever 
pass and nobody could ever find, the housekeep- 
er of this establishment having been convenient- 
ly sent off? Every goddess bristled at this sensa- 
tional account, and when Mrs. Lurch majestically 
erected her imposing cap, and, looking the con- 
vocation in the face, submitted the desirability of 
calling in Miss Caddie, there was a general ex- 
pression of approval. 

“Lady Comdarlington presents her compliments 
to Miss Caddie, and hopes for the pleasure of her 
company to tea.” Mrs. Lurch drove off in the 
brougham the bearer of this missive, and presently 
returned with the charming Lottie, fluttering at 
the honor, all unconscious of the inevitable “ few 
friends to meet you,”-and almost overcome on en- 


was not impressed by the guests of her hostess ; 
their coldly critical aspect seemed calculated to 
warp even the delicate surface of scandal itself, 
and this presiding oracle, who was in her way 
supreme, felt jealous for the honor of her unclean 
ana i Miss Caddie’s connection with 
Japan spoiled her taste for beauty, that is to 
say, for Saxon beauty; thus the impressive court 
then sitting did not woo her to that close and 
ardent confidence she had anticipated. Never- 
theless, Miss Caddie, like her really good tea in 
the bequeathed tea-pot, was to be drawn, and find- 
ing her friends reserved was greatly mortified. 
Mrs. Lurch explained aside to dear Lady Com- 
darlington that her friend had left at home an 
inseparable and bosom-friend, whom she thought 
Miss Caddie felt grieved to leave there alone, al- 
though she would on no account have failed in 
her attendance upon Lady Comdarlington’s pleas- 
ure. At which the countess naturally expressed 
regret that Miss Caddie should have run away 
from her bosom-friend, and nothing would set it 
right but that she should send her own carriage 
for this friend of their friend Miss Oaddie, who 
was entreated to write a tiny note at the elegant 
escritoire of the countess, and did so with a relish, 
sincerely desiring the invaluable bosom-one might 
be let in for a similar treat to that which had be- 
fallen herself. 


“ Dear darling Kitty, it is all right. Mrs. Lurch 
has managed it; you are to come. Such an ex- 
quisite house (we are improving our visiting ac- 
quaintance, dear)! Don’t lose a minute; you 
will find a Honiton collar in the small drawer, 
and my curl comb on the looking-glass. Ever 
your attached friend, enjoying herself mare 


oC.” 


“ And I hope she'll like it when she gets here,” 
said the tender-hearted correspondent, biting her 
lip and not knowing which way to look under 
those twenty-six fossil eyes, for the goddesses 
did not move nor speak, but sat staring stonily, 
watching events, and waiting. 

Mrs. Lurch (who was very rarely discomposed, 
least of all by people staring, for she always 
thought they were admiring her cap) and the 
countess kept the conversation from flagging ; 
but an agreeable diversion ensued owing to the 
unexpected arrival of the Hon. Mrs. Glover, with 
Miss Fanny Glover, accompanied by Lady Pep- 
per. These ladies being accustomed to good so- 
ciety, and in the habit of meeting mixed parties, 
were no way discomposed either; and when her 
ladyship said, “Now you will stay tea with us, 
and have a little quiet chat ?” they, having come 
on purpose, did so; the truth being, as they soon 
explained (greedily caught up by the insatiable 
goddesses), that they were greatly concerned about 
dear Lady Ellerby and Mr. Garland. He had been 
seen riding with her, seen to enter the house, both 
in the unsuspecting Lord Ellerby’s lamented ab- 
sence. It was very sad, it was no business of 
theirs, they did not care a pin, but knowing how 
intimate their friend (the countess) was with both, 
they had just come to see if she knew a few par- 
ticulars. Such a shocking thing! They had al- 
ways thought so highly of the Minister. The air 
was thick with rumor, they feared something ter- 
rible was about to happen; they hated an expo- 
sure above all things, and having been members 
of his church it would be so much worse; it was 
a sort of reflection upon themselves ! 

At every fresh word the heads of those who 
had come purposely to try the case bobbed and 
craned, and the sensitive cartilage of their ears 
appeared to distend with hungry zest. 

Miss Kitty Ticklewich arrived. She wore the 
dark green silk, with the Honiton collar. The 
sand-colored curls were adjusted with consum- 
mate care, and not in the least disarranged, for 
the clever Kitty availed herself of the opportu- 
nity to come without her bonnet. “They'll be 
obliged to send me home as well if I don’t go in 
my bonnet,” reasoned the gushing maiden, never 
above taking an advantage. Another thing, it 
was not every day Miss Ticklewich had the 
chance of being driven along in a carriage with 
a private crest upon the panels, therefore she 
would let her friends and the public well inspect, 
upon this occasion, her three-quarter, framed, 
bonnetless portrait, by keeping in good view of 
the rest of Brighton, plodding along upon foot. 
And the poor who passed—Ais pensioners—little 
thought her one of the witnesses sent for toward 
establishing the guilt of him who so entirely lived 
for others. 

Miss Kitty Ticklewich arrived just as Lady 
Comdarlington was saying, “ Well, I always told 
Flora what a duck of a man he was, but I had 
no idea she thought so too.” And further re- 
mark was checked by her ladyship rising to wel- 
come the winsome visitor. Miss Kitty’s artless- 
ness took at once. Although in years as old as 
the leading goddess, she was still one of those 
endearing creatures the whole band of sisters in- 
stantly felt they could pet and cherish; and the 
feeling spread, so good an effect dawned with 
the appearance of the vivacious Kitty. Miss 
Caddie, not to be out-shone in sweetness by her 
bosom-friend, relaxed visibly, and anon the as- 
sembly was like unto a bank of honey-bees. 

After tea, proceedings commenced. Over tea 
the talk was chiefly upon dress and local events. 
The countess, a martyr to languor, surrendered 
her post of honor to Miss Penelope, who acquit- 
ted herself with characteristic grace. Not un- 
usually, therefore, Miss Penelope retained the 





tering the drawing-room at having to ter the 
stony inspection of so many stern-looking maiden 
ladies. Miss Caddie was naturally possessed of ex- 
traordinary sweetness, and this agreeable quality 
she had cultivated to a pitch of exotic pleasant- 
ness. Thus this mixing of cream and sugar with so 
much vinegar might, one would fear, have produced 
an utterly unpalatable concoction ; but then it was 
just as possible some eminently seasonable and 
piquant salad might come of it. Miss Caddie 





r y afterward, and introduced the topic 
they were all dying to commence upon. Not 
having been a fashionable tea nor a dress occa- 
sion, but so entirely a homely meeting one with 
another, Lady Comdarlington complied with Miss 
Penelope’s request that tea should be had upon 
the table, in the good old-fashioned and thorough- 
ly comfortable manner. After tea the company 
remained still at the board, chatting pleasantly, 
Miss Penelope at the head; and when the serv- 





ants had quitted the room, and there seemed an 
interlude of temporary quietude, she was sitting 
easily back in her chair and staring straight be- 
fore her, into vacancy it might be thought, but 
really into the complex and very serious matters 
about to engage their undivided attention. Miss 
Penelope, thus preoccupied, tendered a quiet ob- 
servation : 

“ How are the mighty fallen!” 

And immediately a hush fell upon the assembly ; 
the next moment every one was bursting to say 
something, and said it. Miss Penelope had un- 
loosed the carrion-hunters, and, vulture-like, they 
lost not a moment in descending upon their 

rey. 

‘ It can not be said there was a room full, for 
the Comdarlington residence was spacious, but 
there undoubtedly was a room full of noise 
when the council of twenty were all talking at 
once. 

“Yes,” said Miss Caddie; “before saying any 
thing, we should hear the facts of the case. These, 
as I understand them, are very serious—very se- 
rious ; indeed, a worse or more convincing or more 
extensive charge was never brought against any 
one !” 

“ Quite true, Miss Caddie!” said Aunt Penelo- 
pe, who thus far did not know what it was. 

“Tt resolves itself into a threefold accusation. 
First, the Minister decoys hither, by offering her 
needy father a comfortable curacy, a young girl 
whom he has known in some previous and I con- 
ceive less honorable sphere. Having had the girl 
brought to Brighton, he has the open audacity to 
remove her to a village hidden away amidst the 
Downs, where in a mysterious old house she is 
the captive of this perfidious Brigham Young. 
Ladies, you will be surprised at my bringing in 
the name of that heathen prophet; it is because 
the other accusatory clauses justify my use of an 
allusion to that person. For, not content with 
this horrible misdemeanor, he must needs seek 
also to entice away the affections of a beautiful 
young wife—I am thinking of Lady Ellerby, whom 
my dear friend Miss Ticklewich saw with her 
own eyes in close company with Mr. Garland in a 
shut-up carriage. As if this were not enough, the 
worst case of all remains to be stated—there have 
been darkly mysterious goings on between the 
Minister and this Lady Lindon people are so fond 
of talking about; he has visited at her house and 
been admitted to her private boudoir—a privilege 
granted to no one else; he was at her reception, 
although nowhere else all the season; and lastly 
has gone down and taken apartments at a cot- 
tage close to her country-seat. Now, ladies ?” 

Miss Caddie had spoken; she felt she had 
spoken well, and had done her duty. 

“Bless you, my child !” murmured Mrs. Lurch, 
under her breath; and then, to Miss Penelope, “I 
am thankful I never would consent to take the 
Communion at the hands of Mr. Garland.” 

“ Madam,” replied Miss Penelope, impressively, 
“ my confidence in man is so slight I never have 
taken it, arid until administered by one of our 
own sex I never will.” 

Then Miss Penelope curtly turned to address 
the committee sitting upon the misdeeds of the 
apostate preacher. 

“ We have all heard the report of our friend, 
put, I must say, in a concise and considerate man- 
ner—for this is not a nice or thankful duty that 
Miss Caddie has so delicately performed—and I 
am convinced it has been a painful office to speak 
as she has done; but don’t you trouble, my dear, 
you will have your reward. Now my sisters and 
myself have travelled about a good deal, and un- 
consciously to ourselves have had forced upon us 
a vast amount of the unpleasant side of the hu- 
man race; we acknowledge this, to the disgrace 
of mankind; conjointly we have tried to improve 
it, and have met with much opposition. From the 
days of Pharaoh downward man’s heart has been 
prone to hardness and perversity, and very often, 
I do assure you, it has been like trying to carve 
the rocks, so stubborn has been the reception-ac- 
corded our efforts in the interests of decency and 
right.” (Noticing some whispering, Miss Penelo- 
pe stopped. It was her sister Dido who had of- 
fended ; she was just asking Miss Ticklewich if 
she had a biscuit in her pocket, that was all. 
And darling Kitty found one there; it had been 
there some months and without paper, and she 
whisperingly replied while handing it, “I hope 
you don’t object to seeds, dear!” It would ad- 
just the condiment flavor. Quite happy, Miss 
Dido answered, “ No, dear,” then, under the table, 
broke it in her pocket-handkerchief and convey- 
ed a portion to her mouth, which was constituted 
upon the same principle as a fish’s, and required 
to be in perpetual motion. This it was which had 
aggrieved the presiding goddess, and it was not 
until quietness was restored that she would pro- 
ceed.) “If I understand the facts of this case 
aright, the crimes imputed to this person are, so 
far as our present information is to be relied 
upon, threefold; and we have a clergyman’s 
daughter and two ladies of title implicated. La- 
dies, it is a delicate piece of business !” 

“For my part,” whispered the countess to 
Lady Pepper, “I don’t see how they could help 
it. But, there, I give him up; he really carries it 
too far, you know. There’s moderation in all 
things, and a line must be drawn.” 

Miss Ticklewich gave a premonitory, almost a 
playful, little cough: Miss Ticklewich wished to 
speak. Miss Penelope glanced in her direction 
with condescension, as implying she might, if so 
disposed, address the tribunal. At first- Miss 
Ticklewich seemed inclined to simper, but ulti- 
mately signified her readiness to look at the grave 
side of things by becoming apparently serious. 
“T think it well to say,” began the dark green 
and sand-colored vestal, “that when out walking 
the other day, my steps unconsciously wandered 
in the direction of Hawkingdean. [Simper.] Un- 
wittingly I walked around the garden boundary. 
Without knowing what I was doing, I found my- 
self gazing between the thickly clustered trees, 





when I suddenly discerned two figures sitting 
close together.” (Simper.) 

“Yes?” The presiding lady, with elongated 
neck and rapt interest, in which the whole im- 
portant assembly joined, awaited with eagerness 
the revelation their dear friend was upon the eve 
of disclosing. 

“They were the Rev. Mr. Garland [seriously] 
and Miss Evelyn [very seriously]. They talked. 
I did not want to listen, but voices, which prompt- 
ed Joan of Are to act contrary to her wishes, 
ana me and whispered my duty. [I listen- 


“Yes?” Miss Penelope was scarcely able to 
restrain the virtuous impatience racking her Am- 
azonian frame. 

“They were talking of a child.” Every god- 
dess arose, reared, arching herself, and red as 
capsicums. The other ladies, with the excep- 
tion of the countess, although not less agitated, 
retained their seats. Lady Comdarlington, with 
honeyed accents, remarked to the Hon. Mrs. 
Glover, “This is getting delicious, dear. But 
how could she help it? Bless me! I’ve given the 
wretch up. Did you ever know such a naughty, 
handsome, rakish, perfidious one ?” 

“T think, Fanny,” said the Hon. Mrs. Glover, 
with solicitude, addressing her only daughter, to 
whom, of course, this sort of thing was quite 
novel, “it will be as well if you leave the room, 
dear.” 

“Yes, ma.” Miss Glover, who looked the eld- 
er of the two, arose with her forefinger between 
her lips, her head inclined on one side, eyes mod- 
estly bent down, and slowly quitted the court. 

“Ts there any other lady who can’t stand this 
abominable exposure?” Asked by Aunt Penel- 
ope, with an expressive side look, conveying to 
her staff that it would be more decorous to rise 
and retire while the business of the court pro- 
ceeded with closed doors. But all declined to 
catch their leader’s meaning this time, with the 
exception of Miss Dido, who trotted out in the 
wake of the various elegant confections that had 
graced the tea-table. 

Miss Kitty Ticklewich proceeded, amidst a si- 
lence painful in its intensity : 

“Miss Evelyn said, ‘ If our little darling could 
but be brought here—and I see no reason against 
it—it is so retired, no one would be aware of it, 
and if discovered, could not possibly tell it to be 
yours.” 

With a stifled shriek, Miss Caddie sank back 
in her chair, feeling her laurels were already de- 
parting from her, and much she wished that Kit- 
ty had been left at home in obscurity. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 





OUR BABIES AMONG THE BUTTER- 
CUPS AND ON THE SEA-SHORE. 


—, the landscape painter may find his 
best powers severely taxed in his endeavors 
to harmonize upon his canvas the broad breadths 
of vivid green and gold, with the occasional white 
streaks of light from the daisies, the artist who 
works in black and white may suggest such scenes 
with a few deft touches of the pencil, and peo- 
ple them with some of those groups of children 
who brighten the landscape for us when we take 
a holiday in the country. Here, for example, is 
a pretty rural sight—a picture of sweet innocence: 
the blooming little rustic of nine or ten years of 
age, in her neat pink-spotted frock, who has gar- 
landed her brown hair with blossoms, and sits 
swinging on the lowest pliant branch of the old 
hawthorn, swaying herself up and down with 
springing feet as they touch the thick green grass, 
profusely gemmed with golden buttereups. 

And here we come upon a group—a veritable 
rustic idyl—a little procession of village children 
trooping homeward with their bright nosegays of 
field flowers. What a pleasure it has been to 
gather them, and what further joy it would be to 
see them set in mugs of old blue and white, and 
brightening the cottage home! 

The young folks, too, from the hall and the 
rectory have put on their “ woodland dress,” as 
Wordsworth advised, and have given the hour to 
profitable idleness. Wandering over the soft 
grass by the side of the hazel copse, they gather 
the latest primroses and cowslips. And, having 
filled a basket with floral treasures of the field 
and wood, they pause to listen to the sudden 
“twofold shout” of the unseen cuckoo— 

“No bird, but an invisible thing; 
A voice, a mystery !” 
the same bird heard by Wordsworth when a 
school-boy— 
“That cry, 

Which made me look a thousand ways, 

In bush and tree and sky.” 
The children look anxiously for the bird, but very 
rarely can they see it, and it is to them what it is 
to so many, merely a “wandering voice.” And 
so they return home from their holiday ramble 
with much to tell of what they have heard and 
seen, and with nosegays of bright blossoms, the 
emblems of bright days. 

When the heat of midsummer smites us we 
crave for a sight of the sea and a dip in its cool- 
ing waves. Especially do we yearn for a glimpse 
of that true sea green, if we have been living a busy 
town life among the crowded city streets, with 
their constant din of traffic, their heat and dust 
and distraction, and their ebb and flow of the 
great human tide in the mighty social sea that 
surges over sin and suffering to weaithy sands of 
gold, or to the cruel rocks of destruction. How 
pleasant is it t0 change, even for a brief moment, 
the roar of the great Babel for the roaring of the 
vast ocean, which makes music even in its deep- 
est diapason, as Byron so truly writes of 

“The deep sea, and music in its roar.” 
What a delight to listen to this sea music; and, 
when summer is in the full meridian of her beau- 
ty, to get away somewhere for a sea-side holiday! 
It is but little matter where that somewhere is, 
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so that it is the coast, and that it suits our 
rticular tastes and cireumstances and purses. 
’s joyous Rosalind told Orlando that 

she was in “a holiday humor;” and Charlies 
Lamb speaks of “a holiday-rejoicing spirit ;” 
and if we go to the sea-side with such a humor 
and spirit, we shall give a zest to the full enjoy- 
ment of our holiday. We shall enjoy it, too, all 
the more from witnessing the genuine delight 
that it gives the children. If some of those chil- 
dren are our own, so much the better for us and 
our pleasure in watching the sea-side sports of the 

that we have given to fortune. 

Oh! the delight of being permitted to go with- 
out shoes and stockings in public! and thus, un- 








LIKE SOUTHEY’S THALABA, “‘ WITH BARE FEET PRESSING THE WET SAND.” 


BERTHA SAYS TO SIGISMOND, “I THINK THIS WILL BE A GOOD PLACE 
FOR OUR CASTLE!” 


a 


7f Has fs 


THEY GATHER THE LATEST PRIMROSES AND COWSLIPS. 


trammelled by the ordinary conventionalities of 
society, to wander along the wave-beat shore, like 


Southey’s Thalaba— 
“With bare feet pressing the wet sand.” 


How soft and yielding it feels—not to say 
squashy—as it works between the small toes, and 
leaves its grit upon the smooth ankles! But the 
rosy-tinted limbs are soon washed clean in the 
little pools of water left by the receding tide ; or 
they can be presented, with a happy mixture of 
cowardice and audacity, to the advance of the 
splashing wave as it rolls up the rattling shingle, 
and then curls itself into a white-crested fold of 
green, which, after a momentary poise, suddenly 











“HOLD ON TO ME, FLORRIE,” SAYS THE BIGGER ETHEL, 
“ AND THEN YOU WON'T TUMBLE.” 


A VERITABLE RUSTIC IDYL. 


A PICTURE OF SWEET INNOCENCE. 


breaks, and is dashed into bubbling and spark- 
ling spray over those rosy legs and feet. Then 
there comes a laughing cry and a scampering 
bare-legged retreat, as the breaking wave pun- 
ishes the children for their presumption by com- 
ing nearer to them than they had bargained for; 
and so they get wet to their knees, and bedrag- 
gled as to their lowest garments; but, as they 
have heard that they will not take cold from sea- 
water, they are happy in their minds, and retire 
higher up the beach for work at the sand pools. 

Except in the sense that all work is pleasure, 
it would not be correct to call this proceeding 
“work,” so very pleasurable is it. There is an 
old saying about being “as jolly as a sand boy ;” 











THEY PAUSE TO LISTEN TO THE UNSEEN CUCKOO. 





‘“y WISH WE COULD FIND A SEA-ANEMONE!” SAYS GERTRUDE TO BLANCHE, 





“emMIE! YOU SHALL BE THE CAPTAIN, AND VLL BE THE ADMIRAL.” 


| WALTER. 


| 


and if any one should wonder at the quaintness 
of this proverb, and should have doubts as to its 
appropriateness, let him wander along the sea- 
shore and watch any boy of the juvenile company 
of diggers. If he does not discover signs of jol- 
lity in that sand boy, then I should imagine that 
his powers of perception are altogether obscured, 
or in a most unhealthy condition, and that the 
adoption of sea green glasses is advisable for his 
short-sighted state. And then there is the de- 
light of getting the tiny wooden ship to float in 
the shallow water; and the grave council of war 
that is thereupon held by the bare-legged broth- 
er and sister; and little Walter, in his sailor’s 
suit, saying to his sister, in her great sun-bonnet, 





OUR BABIES AMONG THE BUTTERCUPS AND ON THE SEA-SHORE. 
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H. M. STANLEY, 
From @ Photograph by Maull & Co., 
departure from England, 1874. 


“Emmie, you shall be the captain and Ill be 
the admiral.” It is evident that an ordinary 
crew would be superfluous under such extraordi- 
nary conditions. But perhaps they expect to re- 
ceive valuable help from the Water-Babies. 
Meanwhile the newly appointed captain of the 
little craft ponders how she can best make a 
dock for her ship] by the aid of her spade and 
bucket. 

I imagine that it would be a task of profound 
difficulty to obtain reliable statistics of the sea- 
side sale of those wooden spades and buckets at 
this holiday period of the year. Perhaps of all 
the “ common objects on the sea-shore,” they are 
the commonest. They appear to be indispensa- 
ble to the outfit alike of little masters and misses 
who spend a few weeks at a watering- place, 
whether that place be the quietest or the most 
fashionable resort. Every where you meet with 
them—wooden spade and wooden bucket-—the 
latter occasionally gay with colors that disap- 
pear before the searching test of the sea-wa- 
ter and scratchy sand. But what hours of un- 
adulterated pleasure are provided for Jacky 
and Jenny the humble, no less than for Sigis- 
mund and Bertha the high-born, when they are 
sent to the sea-shore in possession of those two 
cheap and simple specimens of the toy-carpen- 
ter’s art! There is not only the delight of sea- 
side dabbling, but the joy of sea-side digging— 
the digging in the sea-sand, with the serene con- 
sciousness that you may make ever such a mess 
without the home fear of Dibbles the gardener 
coming to you with these reproving words on his 


lips: “‘ Master ’Arry, you know as your par, don’t | 


approve of them flower beds being mauled after 
that ’ere fashion !” 

Those toy spades and buckets, if painted at all, 
should be painted sea green ; for they may be ac- 
cepted as the children’s emblems of the sea-side, 
their badges of freedom, and the outward tokens 
that they are for a time emancipated from cer- 
tain home restraints, which, needful and neces- 
sary, even as harness is to the working-horse, can 
be laid aside for a space with a sense of holiday 
rejoicing. A child’s life at the sea-side would be 


deprived of much enjoyment if it were perempto- | 


rily forbidden to make any use of a wooden spade 
and bucket. The puddles of wet sand that can 
be put by the one into the other, to be carried, in 
the guise of a supply of fresh mortar, wherewith 
to construct the battlements of a mimic fortress, 
would represent in weight so many “lumps of 
delight” to the respective owners and wielders of 
those spades and buckets. Bertha says to Sigis- 
mund, “I think this will be a good place for our 


| 





takén the week before b 





castle,” and forthwith they set industriously to 
work to fashion the fortress. With aid from 
friends, and with the sturdy use of spade and 
bucket, the construction becomes, in an hour or 
so, a wonderful example of incipient engineering 
skill. The embryo Vaubans plan their fortifica- 
tions and citadels with such success that a sand 
castle may often be defended by only one com- 
batant, who, standing breast-high in the circular 
tower, can vigorously fight against his assailants 
with that weapon with which the tower was built 
—the wooden spade. And as in modern scien- 
tific warfare the spade has been pronounced to 
be an implement of the. first importance, so there 
is a proper significance in these toy spades being 
used for the construction of sea-sand forts and 
moats and trenches. Anyway, we children of 
larger growth may pleasantly wile away many 
hours of-our sea-side holiday by watching the 
construction as well as the attack and demoli- 
tion of these castles of sand, while, with Words- 
worth, we 
‘see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 
And, with the same poet, we might say: 
“The gentleness of heaven is on the sea; 
Listen! the mighty Being is awake, 
And doth with His eternal motion make 
A sound like thunder—everlastingly.” 
It is a sound that we do not lose from out of our 
ears even for a day or two after our return home. 
But here comes Gertrude and Blanche, spade 
in hand, strolling along the shore under the cliffs, 


| evidently intent upon something more than as- 


sisting in the building of a sand castle. “I wish 
we could find a sea-anemone,” says Gertrude to 
Blanche; “it would be so nice to take it home 
for mamma’s aquarium.” Then they go off on a 
pleasant voyage of discovery, looking for treas- 
ures in all sorts of likely and unlikely spots, and, 
through the clear, translucent sea green waters, 
peering down upon such faéry-like light sights as 
were seen in Southey’s verse : 
“ And here were coral bowers, 
And grots of madrepores, F 
And banks of sponge, as soft and fair to eye 
As e’er was mossy bed 
Whereon the wood-nymphs lie 
With languid limbs in summer's sultry hours.” 


They reach a point that brings them to the bath- 
ing-machines and the bathers ; and there they see 
their cousins, Ethel and little Florence, wading 
out in the shallow water, and staggering some- 
what over the rounded pebbles under their feet. 
“Hold on to me, Florrie,” says the bigger Ethel, 
“and then you won’t tumble.” So the small 








Florrie holds her sister’s blue bathing dress with 
a tight grip; and then they splash about in the 
calm sea, greatly to their delight, every now and 
then courageously bobbing their heads under wa- 
ter, and coming up to the surface with gasping 
breath and wet and dishevelled tresses. But the 
waves were to them 
“A delight, and if the fresh’ning sea 
Made them a terror, ‘twas a pleasing fear.” 

And these little waifs of the wave will take back 
to their country home a series of pretty pictures, 
more or less colored with sea green. 





H, M. STANLEY. 


HE accompanying portraits of the great Af- 
rican explorer, placed adjacently, tell the 
story of his perilous adventures more vividly than 
mere words can do. In the first we see the eager 
young traveller, in full possession of robust health 
and manly vigor, as he appeared on the eve of 
setting out on his expedition to complete the dis- 
coveries of Speke, Burton, and Livingstone, and 
open a way through the unexplored wilds of 
Western Africa. How sharply this picture con- 
trasts with the second, which shows him three 
years after, with wan cheek, haggard eye, and 
blanched locks, wasted by fever and worn with 
suffering, as he issued from the recesses of the 
Dark Continent, never before trodden by Cauca- 
sian! Such was the price he | ad paid for suc- 
cess. But at the cost of a shattered constitution 
he had accomplished the task he had set for him- 
self, and enrolled his name high up on the list of 
the world’s distinguished discoverers. 

On the 17th of November, 1874, Mr. Stanley 
set out from Zanzibar with a splendidly equipped 
body of 356 men, the expedition being fitted out 
jointly by the London Daily Telegraph and New 
York Herald. He proceeded first to the great 
equatorial lakes ; made the circuit of the Victoria 
N’yanza, explored the Muta Nzigé and Lake Tan- 
ganika, and consolidated the discoveries of his 
predecessors. Then striking out in a new path, 
he ventured upon the mighty river Congo, full of 
unknown whirlpools, falls, and currents, which 
pursues its course for hundreds of miles between 
banks lined with savage and ferocious tribes, and 
reeking with fever and miasma, and explored the 
mysterious stream from its source to its mouth, 
through perils that might well have daunted the 
bravest men. The fascinating story of these 999 
days in a trackless wilderness almost passes be- 
lief, and proves that truth can be stranger and 
far more entrancing than fiction. Apart from 





its interest, the results obtained by the expedi- 
tion are of incalculable value in a scientific point 
of view, opening half of a vast continent to study 
and civilization. These results were not attained 
without sacrifice of life; of Stanley’s three Euro- 
pean companions, two died of fever, and the other 
threw his life away at the falls of Massassa, while 
fifty-eight natives died a violent death, and 112 
perished of disease or hunger. The band that set 
out so confidently from Zanzibar emerged on the 
west coast decimated and exhausted, but with the 
satisfaction of having achieved a hard-won vic- 
tory, and solved the great geographical problem 
of the East. 

Mr. Stanley has summed up the story of his 
marvellous adventures in two magnificent vol- 
umes, entitled Through the Dark Continent ; or, 
the Sources of the Nile, Around the Great Lakes of 
Equatorial Africa, and Down the Livingstone Riv- 
er to the Atlantic Ocean, The work is beautifully 
and profusely illustrated from sketches and pho- 
tographs by the author, showing the scenery and 
people along the route, and depicting many of his 
adventures; it is also furnished with carefully 
engraved maps of the country. The book has 
just been published by Harper & Brothers, and 
is sold, by subscription only, at $10. 

Through the Dark Continent has received the 
warmest commendation from the English press. 
The London Athenceum, in the first of a series of 
articles thereupon, styles it a “most fascinating 


| and instructive narrative of travel and adventure.” 
| The London Week says: “‘ We may safely promise 
| our readers no little entertainment from the two 


volumes which have just made their appearance 
—volumes which are almost a curiosity in them- 
selves, for they were produced at high pressure, 


| and yet are models of excellence in paper, type, 


| and illustrations. 


The story which Mr. Stanley 


| has to tell is a very remarkable one, and he tells 





it better than he did when he described his ad- 
ventures in search of Livingstone. The account 
in the first volume of the attack made upon him 
at Bumbireh, and his narrow escape, is one of the 
most animated passages to be found even in the 
records of travel. When it is possible to read 
through four hundred pages of a work at one bout, 
as we must confess to having done, it is clear that 
there can be no lack of interest in it. ‘Stamlee,’ 
as the natives call the explorer, does not appear 
in this work as the blood-thirsty tyrant which some 
people have imagined him. On the contrary, he 
avoided war whenever he could, and even acted 
as a missionary, converting King Mtesa to Chris- 
tianity, and doing his work as quietly as possible. 
This is his own version of his deeds, and certainly 
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H. M. STANLEY, 
From a Photograph taken at Simon's Town, Cape of Good Hope 
soon after emerging from Africa (on the West Coast), Nov., 1877 
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there is no one in a position to contradict him. | 


One thing all will admit, and it is that the vol- 
umes now before the world are among the most 
interesting additions to the library of travel and 
adventure which have been made for some years 
past.” It is beyond doubt one of the most re- 
markable and instructive standard works of the 
time, and we warmly commend it to the attention 
of our readers. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


D. any C.—We have nothing to do wita sending 
samples of fringe, silk, etc., to our readers. 

A.tm—The Kilt Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 11, 
Vol. XL, ia the design most used for piqué dresses. 
For the plain nansook have a dressy polonaise, and 
trim with fine Smyrna lace, loops of ribbon, and knife- 
pleating. The figured nansook will look best with a 
pleated yoke basque, sheath over-skirt, and demi- 
train. Bias bands of the same and Hamburg edging 
form the trimming. 

H. W. C.—Your sample did not reach us. 

Mrs. W. M. W.—A round basque with vest and long 
over-skirt is the best design for a silk dress for a girl 
of thirteen. 

L.—Girle of sixteen years wear their skirts to reach 
to their insteps and escape the ground. Puffs of hair 
on top of the head and a French twist of the back 
hair will suit you. Such young girls wear round hats 
instead of bonnets with strings. 

Derrorr.—Cambric dresses ‘or girls of twelve years 
are made with pleated basques anu long round over- 
skirts. 

M. A. G.—Damask silk of pale gray, or else damask 
grenadine, will make a handsome dress in combina- 
tion with the silk you have. 

M. L.—The lambrequins are ornamental with your 
plain shades, but most rooms ere without them in the 
summer months. 

Qurrist.—Canton crape is not worn in the deepest 
mourning. 

8. A. H.—Black velvet is used as a vest and for 
pipings of light gray suits for summer. 


Mas. B. U. D.—Clinging sheath-like dresses will be | 


worn ali summer. 

Mrs. B.—We do not separate the suit patterns, hence 
we can not send you two over-skirt patterns for 25 
cents, 

M. D. E.—We know nothing of the trimming you 
mention. 

M. A. K.—Crocheted, cut jet, and tinted pearl but- 
tons are all used on black silk dresses. 

Dexss-Maxre.—The Sheath Over-Skirt illustrated as 
part of a suit in Bazar No. 9, Vol. XL, is most used for 
cambric dresses. 

Epitu.—No charge is made for answers in this col- 
umn, but correspondents must await their turn.—Make 
your sapphire blue silk by the pattern of the Princesse 
Polonaise with Basque Front illustrated in Bazar No. 
18, Vol. XI. 

Mas. J. D.—A widow should be addressed by her 
own given name—not by that of her late husband, as 
“Mrs. Ann Smith,” instead of “‘ Mrs. John Smith.” 

Mes. F. P.—Lambrequins are not hung alcne over 
inside shutters. 

Mrs. L, A.—We can not say when we will give lin- 
gerie patterns for children. 

K. J.—Beige-colored bourette would be pretty over 
a brown silk skirt of darker shade. 

A. R. O.—We do not make purchases for our readers. 

Pzanovy.—We have not the cut paper pattern you 
want. Such coats for children have been illustrated 
in the Bazar. 

A Sunsorterr.—The Bazar Book of Decorum is an ex- 
cellent book on etiquette. It will be sent you from 
this office, by mail, postage paid, on receipt of $1. 

Fiowrr.—Young ladies of seventeen and nineteen 
years have summer silk dresses made by the cut-away 
coat and vest pattern with sheath over-skirts, or else 
they use the princesse polonaise with basque front, or 
perhaps the French coat pattern. Each of these is 
illustrated in the Bazar, and each suit pattern costs 25 
cents. A vest and pipings of solid-colored silk are the 
trimmings. 

Mrs. H. A. L.—Do not cut your lace mantle, but 
make it smaller by draping as a fichu by directions al- 
ready given in the Bazar, 

Mernroy.—There is no newer pattern than the prin- 
cesse for piqué dresses for a girl of five years. Trim it 
with colored embroidery around the skirt, and in two 
rows down the front, or else to outline a sacque. 

B. F. 8.—Swiss muslin and lace instead of satin 
would be pretty for a graduating dress. 

Movrntne.—Square-meshed grenadine trimmed with 
bias bands of crape is worn as the deepest mourning 
for summer dresses. 

G. L. F.—We can give you no further information 
on the subject. 

Iowa.—We can not assist you in disposing of your 
designs. We have already published a number of 
paragraphs concerning the Society of Decorative Art, 
whom you would do well to address for further infor- 
matior. 

A Canapran Pleasant tain re- 
sorts may be found turoughout the Catskills, Adiron- 
dacks, and Shawangunk mountains in New York State, 
and the White, Franconia, and Green Mountains in 
New England. We can not, however, recommend any 
particular locality, or give terma, which vary according 

odations. 





Su Your b ded and plain brown silk 
dress need not be altered. Get beige-colored kid 
gloves, also gray lisle-thread gloves with long clocked 
wrists, to wear with this dress and with black silk. 

W. A. E.—Biack and white are used in second mourn- 
ing in preference to colors. Trim your black cashmere 
with galloon and pleated lace frills. 

A Svunsontser rrom tux Wivoceness.—Make your 
pongee by any of the polonaise patterns lately given in 
the Bazar—-such as the polonaise with basque front— 
and trim with pipings of brown silk like the skirt. 
The sleeves should be of pongee. The thin goods 
called Florentine will make a pretty polonaise over a 
skirt of black silk, trimmed with mixed gray fringe. 

Ar-some Dress-Maxer.—The black grenadine dress 
need not be altered. Take the band off the gray skirt. 
The loose sleeves of your lace sacque are not objec- 
tionable. 

Svssonrere.—The black brocaded silk like sample 





will look well with your grenadine. Use cut jet but- | 


tons. 





As ice disappears under a July sun, so fat dis- 
appears under the use of Allan’s Anti-Fat. Those 
having uselessly tried other remedies are readily 
reduced from Be to five pounds ae by 
this great remedy for corpulence. by drug- 
gists.—[ Com.] 





CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 


Scarce.y any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. For sale 
by all Druggists. Send for circular, Mor@an 
& ALLEN, 59 John Street, New York.—[ Com. ] 





Burvetr’s Cocoarne allays irritation, removes 
dandruff, and invigorates the action of the capil- 
laries in the highest degree.—[ Com.] 








Saratoga Sprimes.— Drs. Strong’s Remedial In- 
stitute, beautifully and centrally located, is the head- 
quarters of the Christian and literary élite secking 
health or pleasure. Prices reduced.—{Com.} 
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Coryine Wuert..—By the means of the newly in- 

vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 

| from the Sup’ Neneut with the greatest ease. This 

Wheel is connie useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 

whether from other patterns or from the garments 

themselves. For sale by Newsdealers pcm he ; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cen 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 











ADVERTISEMENT Ss. 


FINEST ARCHERY GOODS 


MADE BY 
THOMAS ALDRED, London. 


Sole Agents in United States,;W. HOLBERTON & CO., 
117 Fulton St., N. Y. Send 10c. for Hand-Book of direc- 
tions and rules for Archery and other out-door sports. 








SOZODONT is a delicate Aromatic Dentifrice, 
and should be used by every person who values 
a sound set of teeth. It imparts a delightful 
fragrance to the Breath, and prevents the gums 
from becoming soft and spongy. Eminent Dent- 
ists and Physicians both in America and Europe 
have endorsed it. Sold by Druggists every- 
where. 


A.SELIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


My Spring importations of Honiton pee Point Lace 





Braids, Parlings, T' |, and Books of Instruction 
on in, just received ; also, Black and Colored 
Chenille and Fringes, Galloons and Buttons 


ges, 
with Clair de Lune and Bronze Beads, Be —, 
Embroideries on Canvas, age Velv: vet, and Ki Kid, an 


materials for Needlework, all all 


to order, to + ao any 
color. Special attention paid to Dressmakers’ orders. 





R. WIENER, Manufacturer of 


Ostrich Feathers 


295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts.,N. Y. 






CONSTITUTION WATER 


as been pronounced by the medical poral a oe ae the 
Beolle to be the most wonderful remedy for the stom- 
ach, liver, i. and bladder that ever been 
offered. OT A SPRING WATER, but a 
oe by an eminent physician, For sale by all 
rage eine. Send for Circular. For female complaints 

a specialt: 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 


Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
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These Patterns are Grapep to Fir any Fieve, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as be ad- 
justed by the most 
tions accompany each Suit. 
taken for Ladies by passing a it eee 
under the arms, across the | part ortie aboulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for children, straight the body 
under the arms. 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready : 





PLASTRON WRAPPER........... 


eae aes 1 


LOUIS QUINZE PRINCESSE ‘DRESS’ wi 
Scarf. 





ADOUR PRINCESSE DRESS "+7777 7°°! a. 


POMP 
LADY'S SHORT KILT SUiT cas Jacket, 
Vest, + ~ Yoke Kilt 


PRINCESSE POLON es 
and Walkin; ey ecowes 
ag = we 


sass sonccenachdsusvevetian advcccccdees © 
FRENCH COAT, Pleated Over-skirt, and Demi- 
Trained Fan Skirt . 


ncesse Cc 
and Under Petticoat Combined), Combina- 
tion Chemise (with sf and Long 


8: ING MANTLE, A eeeccceceersecceres “ 16 
G 
bs at ti Trained 





rained Fan Ski 
heb MANTLE, 6 Over-skirt with’ Square 





ik, and Short Walking Skirt............. “ 19 
PLAIN To Short Apron with Scarf 
and Demi-Trained Fan Skirt......... * 91 
SHORT PRINCESSE DRESS with Scarf....... a 2 
PLAIN ROUND BASQUE, Over- sat with 
a and Demi-Trained Skirt........ “ 98 
EXPOSITION SUIT (Short Kilt Skirt, Scarf, 
and Habit me with Revers)............. “ 
IAGONAL POLONAISE with Chemisette, 
and Demi-Tr MEG ce¥acevassesdeccast 26 
BOY’S WARDROBE: Cutaway Coat, Sailor 
Vest - Blouse, Knee Pantaloons, Pleated 
Blouse, and Knickerbockers (for boy from 
BO EE Sa Fiivle 000s coobstcocsunsets “ 6 
WASHERWOMAN POLONAISE and Short 
cn cbocesathnbodansanéudvesdreseke 2 
MISSES' WARDROBE: Cutaway Jacket with 
Vest, Kilt Skirt, Pleated Yoke Blouse, Wash- 
erwoman Over-skirt, and Round Skirt (for 
misses from 7 Oush Plain D eee “ 23 
PLEATED BLOUSE, —_ Draped Over-skirt, | 
and Demi-Trained SKirt............c0eses00 80 


The Publishers a aa either Suit by mail, pre 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. ine 
mits will be sent for $2 00. No Suita erperetnd or 
exchanged. This list comprises all the Cut Paper 
Patterns werent by us. 
In ordering, ify the Number of eds con- 
prong bey ites en _ ust Measure. When is not 
e medium size, 86 —— is sent, ay bad Pat- 
terns cannot afterward be ied 
at the usual discount. Orders ‘should be eddreseed to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





2 5 Fashionable Visiting Cards—no two alike, 
with name, 1 0c. Nassau Carp Co.,Nassan,N. Y. 





64 Mixed Corda, vie name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L.C.COE & CO., Bristol,Conn. 





KINGSFHFORD’S 


OSWEGO CORN STARCH. 


PURE AND DELICATE—PREFERABLE TO BERMUDA ARROW -ROOT. 
To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, see that T. KINGSFORD & SON is on each Box and on each Package. 





These Preparations have 
been the standard of puri- 
ty and excellence for near- 
ly one hundred yoars, and 
have gained a world-wide 
reputation. They are pure, 
nutritious, and healthy. 
Cocoa contains as much 
flesh - forming matter as 
beef. 











WALTER BAKER & C0,’S 
CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 


an excellent food 

for Invalids, and unrival- 

led in delicacy and aroma. 

+ Breakfast Cocoa —s gen- 

eral favorite. Baker's No. 

1Chocolate—the very best 

preparation of plain Choeo- 

late in the market. Vanil- 

1a Chocolate—unsurpaseed 
in in favor an and quality. 














a Awarded the Highest Premium at the Paris, Vienna, and Philadelphia Expositions. 





ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


Absolutely Pure. 


iS ceadanel = to the teenage at 
0} 4 ‘orm stren; 
Health. Goes third aetner ¢ than short hwy. or ad’ 


Powder” is sold all over this broad land, from the Lakes of the North to the Gulfs of the South 
: Re housekeeper’s favorite of every civilized because 

a and efficacy. 
julterated powders, 


coun 
by the N. 


Recommended . Board of 
Sold only in tin cane—ell Grocers, 





L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


HUMAN HAIR 
AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 


The Finest Stock of HUMAN HAIR and FABRICS 
ever eyes for which Gold and Silver Medals were 
aw: 

The Largest and only Leading House in the country. 
' The MERCEDES COIFFURE, 
formed with our newly invented Marie Antoi- 
nette Switch, very fashionable and stylish, at $6, 
$10, $12, $15, and upward. 
he Kugenie 


and durable Ss ere of a yn ke head-dress—very 
ble, always sendy, and will not rip 
or tear, Buy from an inventor the only genuine 


Cc 
young and old, COIF- 
test Parisian styles, at prices to suit all, 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
The Finest Quality, Genuine Colors, lower than any 
other House. 
Invisible Human Hair Nets for the Front 
Hair, the largest and best made, 20c. each ; $2 per dozen. 
Combings made up in the most approved man- 
ner, roots all one way. Hair taken in exchange. 


Bye ven by comin, w to arrange 
e hair m 
me. Beadtitying Rooms Rooms on the prem- 


A complete Assortment of the choicest 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 
Pe ny nt a ty or MDeauty, the Great 
for the ney on, imparts a brill- 
in alsin blemishes: Warrant tan, freckles, ey vo 


foe Bebe os Warranted to be 


y’s “ AURORA, OR GOLDEN FLUID,” 
any dark color of hair a fine golden 


oondre 
Blonde. and $2 00 per Bottle. 
F. ¢ ‘8s celebrated VEGETABLE VELOU- 
TINE FACE POWDER. ft ny Box. 
F, celebrated INDELIBLE VEGETABLE 
ms and LIP ROUGE. rh Si nol Fee 50 per Bottle. 
= FRECKLE Lo. 





” the Wonderful Instantaneous 
from test gg D5 to the darkest 

warranted to be —— $1 50 per Box. 

"se ALB NINE will 

give te ra beautiful golden brown—all the fash- 

a Warranted to be harmless. $2 50 


t line of Real Tortoise Shell 
Goods of every description on hand and made to 
order on the premises at short notice. 
— neatly done. 

Do 1 ~ send for our New Illustrated Catalogue 
of “ How to be Beautiful,” with seventy illustrations 
and practical lessons on Halr-dreseing. Price 10c 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C. 0. D., = privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense, 





“Glen 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


Of every w Yo for ladies and gentlemen. House- 


hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 













HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, “ “ ....... 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, We ed eepe 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, one year...........scceeeeeeees - 70 
SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franxim Squarr, New York. 





ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
prr’s Weexty and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Wrrxty, Outside Page, $4 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazan, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


CALEDONIA SPRINGS, 

' The Great Canadian Summer and Health Resort. 
White Sulphur, Saline, and Gas Waters and Baths. 
Specific in all ‘neumaticy Dyspeptic, Blood, Skin, and 

kindred affections. Season from Ist June to October. 
For guide, giving routes, fares, rates, and full detailed 
information, address 
The Grand | Hotel Cow, Ottawa, | Ottawa, Canada. — 


50 sxe SNOWFLAKE, Crown, Gold Dust, and Damasse 
loc. GA, SPRING OO. Hees Wale 
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KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


WE ARE CONSTANTLY OPENING NOVELTIES 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF DRY GOODS AND 
FANCY GOODS. 


Send for our Spring and 
Summer Catalogue. 


IT WILL GIVE YOU THOROUGH DESCRIP- 
TIONS OF ALL KINDS OF GOODS SUITABLE 
FOR LADIES’ WEAR, AND AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES. 

YOU WILL SAVE MONEY BY READING IT, 
AND ORDERING FROM ITS PAGES. 

IT NOW CIRCULATES AMONG THOUSANDS 
OF CUSTOMERS IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUN- 
TRY, AND WE ARE LARGELY IN RECEIPT OF 
LETTERS PRAISING ITS EFFICIENCY AS A 
SHOPPING GUIDE, AND THE QUALITY AND 
REASONABLENESS OF THE GOODS ORDERED 
FROM IT. 


Mailed free on application. 


CREWEL WOR And all novelties in 


oo oe ¢ Be 9 fancy-work,described 
=< a al eo 
g 





Sent for 8c. — 
OS., 102 Walker St., N. Y. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


This series is decidedly the most praiseworthy at- 
tempt to popularize the best class of literature that 
has ever been made in this country.—Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette, Boston. 

All success to the “ Franklin Square Library,” which 
gives to a man for ten or fifteen cents what he has 
heretofore paid a dollar and a half for.—N. Y. Herald. 

Never was so much choice reading-matter published 
in such excellent style at so low a price.—Troy Press. 

Convenient, neatly printed, and exceedingly cheap. 
—8S. S. Times, Philadelphia. 

The “Franklin Square Library” may be best and 
briefly characterized as the cheapest publication in 
the world.—Philadelphia Presa. 

The “Franklin Square Library” puts within the 
reach of the public, at the very lowest rates, some of 
the most valuable literary productions of the day. * * * 
These works are clearly printed, with large type and 
excellent paper ; and yet the price of most of them is 
only ten cents each. For summer reading nothing 
could be more convenient or economical than the num- 
bers of the ‘‘ Franklin Square Library.”—N. ¥. Sun, 


1. IS HE POPENJOY? A Novel. By 
AnTHONY Trovttope. 15 cents. 
Anthony Trollope has never written a more satis- 
factory novel.—N. Y. Herald, 


The story is cleverly constructed and thoroughly 
well written.—Hartford Courant, 


2. HISTORY OF A CRIME. 
Hueco. 10 cents. 
No novel can compare with it in interest.— Atlantic 
Monthly. 
A terribly fascinating narrative, picture, drama, 
that is here given, re-enacting before our own eyes 
the scenes of a stormy epoch.— Advance, Chicago. 


8. THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY. 
cents. 

This brilliant work is one of the most animated 
and interesting pictures of the Russian Empire and 
people out.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston 

A book that everybody should read who takes the 


slightest interest in the great question of the hour.— 
N. Y. Herald, 


4. PAUL KNOX, PITMAN. A Novel. 


Joun Berwick Harwoop. 10 cents. 


“A pathetic story of mining life, full of incident, 
and strong in character painting.” 


5. MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
A Novel. By the Author of ‘‘The Sun- 
Maid.” 10 cents. 


A pleasant book. * * * It tells its story well and 
spiritedly.— Academy, London. 











By Victor 


10 





By 





6. HENRIETTE. A Novel. By Ensnesr 
Davupvet. Translated by Laura E. Ken- 
DALL. 10 cents, 


‘*A work of decided power and considerable inter- 
est. The translation appears to have been made with 


knowledge and care,” 

7. CHRISTINE BROWNLEE’S ORDEAL. 
A Novel. By Mary Parricx, Author of 
“* Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers.” 15 cents. 


“This is a bright and pleasantly written love story, 
readable and entertaining, with an interest that is 
well sustained to the end.” 


8. A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN, A Novel. 
Leon Brook. 10 cents. 


“A well written and interesting story, describing 
scenes of great attractiveness to the lovers of exciting 
fiction.” 


By 





9. HONOR’S WORTH. A Novel. By Meta 
Orrep, Author of ‘“‘ A Long Time Ago.” 
15 cents. (Nearly Ready.) 


“A charming novel, consisting of pictures of quiet 
English life,written with vigor, and in excellent taste.” 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


Ga Harrer & Broruers will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 








i878 JONES 1840 


NOVELTIES. 


A 
oO 0 
Ovo 





DRESS GOODS. 
SACQUES. 
PARASOLS. 
SHAWLS. O HOSIERY. 
pag jas 
SUITS. 0 O_ Laozs. 
0 0 
° JONES % 
Oo Oo 


x x 
| 


BOYS’ SUITS. 
MILLINERY. 
e) Fanoy Goons. 








Eighth Avenue > Eighth Avenue 
“sD 


| 
= Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 











o* 

JONES 
sHoRs . O° SILKS. 
RIBBONS. 0 o° crorus. 
UNDERWEAR-O OQ DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O fA O CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. \V~ Housefurnishing Goods. 


Fancy Goods, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, &. 
paienredeinattll- 


ww Spring and Summer Goods now 
opening. Great variety and bargains 
throughout the house. All Orders will 
receive prompt attention. Samples and 
Catalogues sent free. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 















eLinn woe 
FLIES ina 
room in TWO Ss 


will kill 
more flies 
than $10 
worth of 


Botanic Medicine 3 Buffalo,N. Yy 


LAYS, Tabdieaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Pp Wig igs, Moustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free by 
Happy | ours 7 Company, No. 6 Beekman 8t., New York. 








WARNER BROS’ CORSETS 


With Skirt Supporters and aes 
pads, has a world-wide reputation. Priec $1.50. 
Their Nursi reet is the datighs of 
every mother. me Ser $1.75. Their new 


Flexible Hip Corset, . 





Warner Bros, 351 Broadway, N.Y. 


BAZAR 


FASHION-PLATE. 


The undersigned will send to sagtedy, twice each 
year, spring and fall, a beautiful Bazar Fashion-Plate, 

on receipt of a 3-cent stamp to 9 prepay repay postage. The 

Fashion-Plate is 22 by 28 inches in size, an — be 

sent ays on ap’ TY by letter, addressed t 

JAMES M SCALL & ., 48 East 14th St., New’ York. 








HALLOCK’S 
FISHING TOURIST. 


The Fishing Tourist: Angler’s Guide and Ref- 
erence Book. By Cuartes Hattock, Sec- 
retary of the “ Blooming-Grove Park Associ- 
ation.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 





Mr. Charles Hallock is one of the few gentlemen 
who write a book mainly for the reason that they 
have something to write about—have something to 
tell the public which the public desires to know. Mr. 
Hallock learned how to use the pen in the exacting 
rounds of a newspaper office, and being a traveller, a 
patient student of nature, and a practical angler, cust- 
ing his fly on many waters, he acquired a rich fund of 
information; and as he has written down this infor- 
mation in a terse and yet graceful style, he deserves 
the rare commendation of having made a book which 
is worth the price asked for it. The book is called 
“The Fishing Tourist,” and the title is not a misno- 
mer. The shortest routes to pleasure are laid down, 
and correct information is given as to the best means 
of conveyance, the expense of the trip, the secrets of 
the commissariat, etc. The author has avoided the 
use of technical terms, and thus made his volume all 
the more acceptable to the majority of readers.—Tur/, 
Field, and Farm, N. Y. 


Pustisaep py HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Cheapest Bes! Most Dural 
UNION WEB tnion Hammock Co, 
FAMM O GK |= ern re 











95 Fashionable Cards, no two alike,with name, 10c. 
postpaid. GEO. L REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


tm Descriptive Price - List 
sent on application. 
Ne kt oe PATTERNS, 100 les, 
Sis BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Stree ee 





HARPER'S LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION. 





1, ESTHER PENNEFATHER. 


It is a peculiarly interesting story, fixing the atten- 
tion by a certain intentness, repressed force, and 
isolation of thought.—Home Journal, N. 

A story of remarkable originality. *** It is full of 
strength and power.—New Bedford Mercury. 

Of great power, and calculated to attract universal 
attention. Miss Perry has drawn a series of pictures 
that interest and fascinate.— Boston Transcript. 


A Novel. By Atice Perry. 


8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

A story of considerable strength and originality.— 
Christian Advocate, N. Y. 

A more remarkable book from the pen of a woman 
has not been given to the public; indeed, it possesses 
more of the strength and virility of a masculine mind 
than of a woman. All the incidents and characters 
of the book possess a fascination that is entirely 
unique.—N. Y. Express. 





2. JUSTINE’S LOVERS. A Novel. 8 


A distinctively American novel—full of the spirit of 
our glorious Commonwealth.—Boston Transcript. 

A remarkably interesting work. ** * Her experi- 
ences in office-seeking, and especially her interviews 
with the “great secretary,” are most graphically 
drawn, and have every appearance of being studied 


vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


Bears many marks of unusual talent. * * * One of its 
minor merits is a happy gift of expression, a knack of 
crystallizing a thought in its most compact, precise, 
and translucent form.—VN. ¥. Sun. 

A novel which may be read with decided pleasure. 
—wN. Y. Evening Post. 





from real life. The story is fall of life and humor.— 
Independent, 


A racy, vigorous, and strongly descriptive book. 
Boston Post. 





8. MIRIAM’S HERITAGE. A Story of the Delaware River. By Atma CatpER. 8vo, 


Paper, 75 cents. 


It has the pure American flavor, being in everything 
thoroughly characteristic of this side of the Atlantic. 
The many readers it is sure to have will be pleased 
with it.—New Bedford Mercury. 

May be ranked among the best of the more modern 
novels that have attempted to depict American life. 
It is especially happy in its character drawing, and 
has many strong recommendations to favorable no- 
tice, but none more worthy than the pleasing un- 
conventionality that distinguishes the conduct of 





the plot. The book is remarkably fresh and vig- 
orous, with a delightful open-air flavor throughout, 
and an interest that is attractive not only in, but 
beyond its pretty story. —Saturday Evening Gazette, 
Boston. 

The story is admirably written, and contains touches 
of character painting which indicate a master hand.— 
Sunday Press, Albany. 

A story of rare attractiveness.—Evening Chronicle, 
Pittsburgh. 





4. MAG. 


A strong book, characterized by much originality. | 
It is written with great spirit, and shows decided | 
power in its writer. The touching plot is developed | 
with a skill in which grace and delicacy are admir- | 
ably blended with vividness and force. — Saturday | 
Evening Gazette, Boston. 

A more thoroughly realistic sketch of character has 
not been given to the public for some time. ** * There is | 
not a man or woman who will get up from the perusal | 


A Story of To-Day. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


of “Mag” who will not have received a new and 
| strongly put lesson of the doctrine of charity.—N. Y. 
Express. 


Is entitled to a place among the most pleasing works 
of American fiction.—Evening Express, Rochester. 

It comes from a hand that is strong in dramatic 
portraiture. * * * The characters are pr d in 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


THE ATLANTIC anes. The Atlantic Islands 
as Resorts of Health and Pleasure. By S.G.W. Ben- 
zamin, Author of “Contemporary Art in Europe,” 
&c. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 

I. 

A LEGACY: Being the Life and Remains of John 

Martin, Written and Edited by the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
iL 

HOOKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Science 
for the School and Family. Part I. Natural Philos- 
ophy. By Worrnineton Hooker, M.D. Illustrated 
by numerous Engravings. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged, 12mo, Half Leather, $1 17. 

IV. 

EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, a Series of 
Books a History of England at Sacces- 
sive Epochs. ited by Rev. M. Creighton, M.A. : 


Early England, up to the Norman Conquest. 
England a Continental Power. 

Rise of the People, and Growth of Parliament. 
The Tudors and the Reformation. 

The Struggle against Absolute Monarchy. 

The Settlement of the Constitution. 

England during the American and European Wars. 


Modern England. (in| Preparation.) 


82mo, Paper, 25 cents - vol. ; Cloth, 40 cents. 


THE CANOE AND THE FLvine PROA ; or, Chea 
Cruising and Safe Sailing. By W. L. Aupey. Wit 
Illustrations. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Vi. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1877. Prepared by Prof. Srenorr F. 
Barrp, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
with the Assistance of some of the most Eminent 
Men of Science in the United States. Large 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the volumes for 1871, 
1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, and 1876.) 

Vil. 

SHAKESPEARE’S AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited, with 
Notes, by Wiutiam J. Rotre, A.M., formerly Head 
Master of the High School, Cambridge, Mass. With 
Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, 70 cents. 

Uniform with Rolfe's English Classica: The 
Merchant of Venice. — Julius Cesar. — The Tem- 
gee. —Henry VIII. — Richard Il. — —A 

idsummer-Night’s Dream. — Henr — Gold- 
smith’s Select Poems. — Gray's oa dy Poems. 
Square 16mo, Cloth, Illustrated, 70 cents per 
volume. ¥I 

IT. 


THE RUSSIANS OF To- DAY. By the Author of 
“The Member from Paris.” 4to, Paper, 10 cents. 


Ix. 
THE COMING MAN. By Cuartes Reape. 32mo, 
Paper, 20 cents. x 
HOLLY’S MODERN DWELLINGS. Modern Dwell- 
ings in Town and Country, adapted to American 
ants and ee. In a Series of One Hundred 
8, comprising Cottages, Villas, and 
Wit h a Treatise on Furniture and Dec- 
. Hupson Hotty. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 


oration, By H. 


THE YOUTH'S HEALTH- BOOK. By the Author 
of the Bazar Books of “ Health,” of “ Decorum,” 
and of “The Household.” 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; 
Flexible Cloth, 40 cents. 


XII. 
THE VOYAGE OF THE “CHALLENGER.” The 
Atlantic: an Account of the General Results of the 
Voyage during the year 1873 and the early part 
of the year 1876. By Sir C. Wyvitiz Tuomson, 
F.R.S. With a Portrait of the Author, many Col- 
ored Mapa, Temperature Charts, and Illustrations. 
Published py Authority of the Lords Commission- 
ers of the Admiralty. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $12 00. 
XI. 
THE SCHOOL AND THE FAMILY. The Ethics 
of School Relations. By Joun Kennepy, Instractor 
in Teachers’ Institutes. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 





a 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*,” These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specified. 
Miriam’s Heritage. 


By Auma Caper. 75 cents. 
Mag. 50 cents. ‘¢ 

Mine is Thine. By L. W. M. Lockmart. 
My Heart’s in the Highlands. 


Henriette. 


40 cents. 
10 cents. 
10 cents. 


Christine Brownlee’s Ordeal. 15 cents. 


A Modern Minister. Tilustrated. In Two Volumes. 
Vol. L., 35 cents; Vol. II., 40 cents. 


Paul Knox, Pitman. By Joun Berwick Harwoop. 


10 cents. 


Esther Pennefather. By Avioz Perry. 75 cents, 
Justine’s Lovers, 60 cents. 


Is He Popenjoy? By Anruony Troxtiore. 15 cents. 


PR, : 





well-defined relief. * * * The story is told with pleas- 
ing sprightliness.—N. Y. Evening Post. 





5. COLONEL DUNWODDIE, MILLIONAIRE. A Story of To-Day. 


75 cents. 

“This remarkable work, written by an American | 
novelist of unmistakable genius, presents a graphic | 
picture of life in the Southern States, which forms the 
setting of a most fascinating story, the characters of 


8vo, Paper, 


which are drawn with masterly power and skill. The 
plot is fall of action and incident, admirably managed, 
and the reader’s interest is kept awake and expectant 
to the very close.” 





PusBLisHeED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


G2 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part 


of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


“‘ Harper's Library of American Fiction” will be supplied in half leather binding, paper sides, 
at 25 cents, net, per volume, in addition to the price of the respective volumes in paper covers. 





ping the Whirlwind. By Mary Crow Hay. 20 cts. 


Deceivers Ever. By Mrs. H. LoverrCamznow. 30 cts. 


2” Harree & Brorurns will send either of the 
above works by mail (excepting the larger works, whose 
weight excludes them from the mail), postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 

ea” Harren’s Catatoavue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


PRUSSING’S APPLE VINEGAR 
Warranted absolutely pure, a keep Pickles & for years. 
95 Elegant Floral Motto Cards, no two alike, with 

name, 15c. Hrten Reap & o., New Haven, Ct. 
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FACETLE. 

Hvu~orovs in his way of putting things was a gentle- 
man who said a Stock Exchange bear was a person | + -2 — 
who sold what he had ‘not got; a bull, a man who | 
bought what he could not pay for; and that “financiug”. | = 
was “ buying shares by 2 man who doesn’t want them 
from one who has none to sell.” 


Spenecheaghentipoceme 

Josh Billings in a zoological moment writes: “ The _ 
erry ay 4 of the fly is that he returns to the same spot ; 
vut it is the characteriatic of the mosquito that he re- 
turns to another spot. Thus he differs from the leop- 
ard, which does not change its spots. This is an im- 
portant fact in natural history.” 


Pit A 
Why is a theatre drop-curtain so called ?—Because 

jaw gentlemen go out to take a drop whenever it comes 
Own. 





—_ ps 
“VITA FUMUS.” 

Tonat. “ Whar’'ll ye hae been till, Tugal 2?” 

Tuoau, * At ta M*Tavishes’ funeral—” 






RDERS 
HA VE ¢ 
Tue P Lice A\ 
THE 


‘ peRSONS 
A ie 





Toran. “ An’ is ta Tavish deed ?” 





Tvuea. ‘ Deed is he!” x 
Towa. “Losh,mon! Fowk are aye deein’ noo that 





never used to dee afore.” 
ccaamagettbllbicingtasien 
Exrraormnary Faot.—The woman who asks no 
questions is a queer one, but the woman who does so 
is the querist. 
ONE VIEW OF THE CASE. 


Master. “‘ You say Alfred the Great was a very ex- 
cellent king, and did much good for his subjects ; now 
give me an instance of his good deeds.” 

Saat Boy (just recovered from a bilious attack and 
the paternal wrath), “ Please, Sir, he burned some nas- 
ty, unwholesome cakes that would have made the 
shepherd ill.” 





—_—_———_—— 
PESSIMISM. 

Passer (at the gate). “ Well, Mr. Dibbles, not much 
to complain of this year. 1 never saw the farm look so 
well, hings grow as in a hot-bed.” 

Farmer. “ Sad weather for weeds, Sir.” 

-_— oe 


A Poszr.-—If you give your word to any one, how 
can you possibly keep it ? 


Caution To Bacuetors.—It is far easier for a man to 
be engaged than to be engaging. 





—_—>_———_ 

The following is a neat thing in the way they did 
business-like advertisements half a century ago. It is 
an — in a London church: “Here lies Sarah 
Smithers, the loved wife of Thomas Smithers, marble- 
cutter. This monument 
was erected by her hus- 


-+ AN OLD BACHELOR'S RULES FOR THE MAN. 
| AGEMENT OF INFANTS IN BOARDING- 
HOUSES. 


H 1. Don’t have any. 
} 2. If one has come, present the mother with half a 
dozen packets of warranted violet powder. 
3. Lf the vermin-killer does not act, bribe the nurse- 
| maid to take the young nuisance out in the perambu- 
lator, and to forget to bring it home again. 
4. If she does bring it home, offer.to nurse the pret- 
ty dear yourself, and drop it in the fender. 
5. Or season its pap with pine and Cayenne pep or. 
6. Or supply it on the sly with hot rolls and co Ape 
tatoes. 


7. Or, as doctors say that plenty of water is good for 
infants, pop it into your tub, and leave it there. 

8. If a squalling baby wakes you out of your sleep, 
go up to your landlady’s door, and wake her with a 
notice that you are about at once to leave. 

9. Or go out and shy your boot-jack at the parents’ 
window. You can say next morning that you thought 
it was cats, 

10. According to the Faculty, crying does good to 
infants’ lungs. Make hideous grimaces, therefore, 
at any you see by day looking over their nurses’ 
shoulder. 

11. Infants can not sleep too long, say the nurses. 
Teach the nurses logic, and hint at thing Sirup. 

——_——_—_————— 


New Ipra vor A Fanoy Batt—Shave your head, and 
go as a phrenological bust. 
—_—_— 
OM-EGG-A, 
GenTLEeman (log.). “I say, waiter, I've just cracked 
this egg. Kk at it.” 
Wartsr. “Don’t look very nice at that end, Sir, I 
must say. Try the other.” 
—___—_>——— 
A correspondent writes that his phonograph can pro- 
nounce with ease “‘dacryocystosyringocatacleiasis.” 





The latest idea to insure purity of elections was car- 
ried out recently in the West, and proved to be a per- 
fect failure. The ballot-box was constructed of thick 
glass, and was seven feet square, so as to admit of two 
men being inserted in it through a door in the side. 
The idea was that they should sit there all day, and 
tally every vote cast, with a view to prevent any stuff- 
ing of the huge box by interested parties. They got 
along pretty well till noon, one being of course a red- 
hot Democrat and the other a violent Republican, 
when the glass became clouded through the exhala- 





PREMONITION OF DANGER. 
“CominG EveNTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE.” 





band asa tribute to her ue wicapuaia adi 
memory and a specimen 
of his art. Monuments of 
the same style £25 each.” 
peniemnapaienseace 

“ John,” said a poverty- 
stricken man to his son, 
“T’'ve made my will to- 
day.” 

“Ah!” replied John, 
“you were liberal to me, 
no doubt.” 

“Yes, John, I came 
down handsome. I've 
willed you the whole 
county to make a living 
in, with the privilege of 
going elsewhere if you 
can do better.” 





At an artistic supper the 
other night some one said 
that iss ‘Thompson's 
picture, “‘The Roll-Call,” 
clever as it was, had been 
injudiciously praised. 

“Yes,” said a second 
person, “I call it ‘The 

uttered Roll.’” 

“And I,” said a third, 
“*The Men who were 
Mustered after they'd been 
Peppered.’ ” 


“ited 


The Gaulois informs its 
readers that a “judge of 
the city decided once on a 
time, when the London 
Exhibition was going on, 
that a Frenchman who 
was put to sleep on a 
billiard table in a hotel 
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tions of their breath. This prevented the by-standers 
from observing the action of the imprisoned politi- 
cians, but it served the purpose of the scrutineer of the 
Democratic party to a turn, as, when the box was 
opened at sundown, it was 
found that he had eaten 
just one hundred and 
eighty-three Republican 
votes, the exact number 
necessary to secure a vic- 
tory for his party. He 
looked very pulpy as he 
left the polling-place, but 
he told a friend afterward 
that in the cause of right 
and justice he thought he 
could have masticated 
eleven more tickets. The 
only way to insure an in- 
corrupt election would 
seem to be the printing of 
tickets on sheet-iron 
plates, and gagging the 
scrutineer, 
_@———. 

A school-master thus 
describes a money-lender : 
“He serves you in the 
present tense ; he lends in 
the conditional mood; 
keeps you in the subject- 
ive ; and ruins you in the 
future.” 

> 

) Two sable philosophers 
| took shelter under the 

same tree during a heavy 
| shower. After some time 
| one of them complained 

that he felt the rain. 
| “Nebber mind,” replied 
| the other, “dere’s plenty 
| of trees. When dis one am 
wet through, we'll go to 
anodder ?” 





splints ipedianed 
“Yes,” said an old lady, 
} reflectively, “it is now 





should pay eight hours’ 
hire of the table, because 
the balls were in the pock- 
ets, and he could have 
ylayed all that time had 
he chosen to do so.” 


ENGAGED, AND 
* Darling, may I always be by your side thus, to bear all your burdeus through life !” 
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CATCHING A TRAIN. 


MArriep. 
“Hang it, Maria, how slow you are! 


—y very common to tele- 
graph, and they say it ‘ll 
soon still more com- 
mon to telephone, bat I 
think it ‘Il always be more 


We shall get left, sure.” common to tell a fib.” 
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Servant (after situation). “ Au’ do yez go to Long Branch, or Newport? For me own part, I have no 
priferences.” 





THE BUREAU OF EMIGRATION. 





Tue Wippy O’RaFFERTY IS ALL PACKED UP, READY TO Move. 




























